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NEWS AND TRENDS 


AUTO AUCTION KING 


Owner and president of the world’s biggest auto- 
mobile auction, Joel Strickland has come a long 
way since he worked in his father’s grocery store 
in North Carolina. At 39, Strickland controls a 
$25-million-a-year enterprise that includes auto 
auctions in Orlando, Miami and Jacksonville and 
the Dealers Life Insurance Company. 


THE QUINCY STORY 


Through trial and error and imaginative leadership, 
Quincy has broken tke bonds that bound its future 
industrial growth. This TREND case study points 
up a small town’s enthusiasm for industrial devel- 
opment, the program it tackled, and the example 


it has set for other Florida communities. 


NEW IDEAS FOR OLD HOTELS 


Imaginative developers and promoters are trans- 
forming some of Florida’s once fashionable hotels 
of the past into an exciting variety of new func- 
tions. Former plush hosteleries are earmarked for 
retirement hotels while others are becoming prep 
schools, museums and even office buildings. 


RIGHT TO WORK? 


A former union member, kicked out because of his 
fight for the principle of voluntary unionism, has 
no doubt that Florida’s Right to Work Law is in 
jeopardy. William T. Harrison, president of the 
National Right to Work Committee, reviews the 
-aaigy unions will use in their battle against the 
aw. 
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THE ORGANIZATION BUILDER 


Heading three major Pensacola enterprises—The 
Warrington Bank, American Fidelity Life Insur- 
ance Company, United Service Underwriters— 
Charles Woodbury gives the credit for much of 
his success to his top-notch organization. Wood- 
bury likes to build things and that’s his motive 
for working. 
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Florida Flood 


Control Problems 


The Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District is encountering troubles 
in developing its $295 million project. 
Already years behind the original schedule 
in construction, protesting groups in 
Martin, Dade and Hendry counties com- 
plain the project is harmful to their areas, 
demand that engineering faults be cor- 
rected. A nearly unanimous complaint is 
that the Florida Legislature is failing to 
carry its share of the financial load. Next 
month, TREND reviews the current status 
of the project, points out what must be 
done to solve its problems. 
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Railroads and Ports Align for ‘ 


‘Long and 


Bitter’ Fight with the Port of Tampa 


seW. S. UNDERWOOD, traffic 
manager for the Greater Pensacola 
Chamber of Commerce, said several 
railroads serving the South and ports 
along the Middle Gulf — Panama 
City, Fla., to Corpus Christi, Tex., — 
have aligned for a “long and bitter” 
fight with Port of Tampa. 

Underwood said they are all op- 
posed to a recent favorable finding 
in Washington, D. C., of an examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to equalize import and ex- 
port rates of the Port of Tampa with 
those of the Middle Gulf. 

Underwood listed the railroads as 
Louisville & Nashville, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, The Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, the Illinois Central, Southern 
Railroad, the Southern Pacific, and 
the Missouri Pacific. 

He said the ports opposing the 
finding are Panama City and Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, Gulfport, New Orleans, 
Lake Charles, Galveston, Houston, 
Beaumont and Corpus Christi. 

Underwood said the fight could 
go on for years. Litigation lasting 
10 years preceded the last decision 
made on the Tampa case, he said. 


ae THE AGED — and they consti- 
tute about 10 per cent of Florida's 
population — appear destined for 
additional governmental _ benefits, 
Newsweek Magazine reports, stating 
that Democratic leaders of Congress 
finally have made the decision “to 
throw their full support” behind a 
medical care program under the 
Social Security System. 

The magazine declares further that 
ever since President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt pushed governmental aid 
to the aged through Congress in 
1935, “it has been a favorite subject 
for political dispute as well as eco- 
nomic and philosophical argument.” 

The seething discontent with pres- 
ent conditions, “is nowhere more 
striking than in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
home of the nation’s largest concen- 
tration of old-age pensioners, who 
comprise some 20 per cent of St. 
Petersburg’s population (now esti- 

. mated at 175,000).” And what hap- 
pens in placid St. Pete, the Riviera of 
the social security set, adds News- 
week, is amplified tens of times in 
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New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Southern California, where a great 
pregopderance of pensioners live. 
The mail that Congressmen are re- 
ceiyfing from dissatisfied old-age in- 
surance recipients — most of it deal- 
ing with medical aid — has made it 
“the hottest election-year issue in 
Washington,’ the magazine con- 
cludes. “With Democratic Congres- 
sional leaders actively pushing medi- 
cal aid it is almost certain that some 
bill will pass both the House and 
Senate.” Newsweek predicts it’s un- 
likely that President Eisenhower 
would veto any such bill for fear 
of creating a nice talking point for 
Democrats in a presidential election 
year: “The Republicans are against 


old folks.” 


os THERE'S ONE SIMPLE reason 
why Florida’s weekly newspapers 
aren't getting their share of national 
advertising space sales. And Howard 
G. Dick, vice president in charge 
of sales for the Minute Maid Corpor- 
ation, says it’s because they’re charg- 
ing too much. 

Addressing members of the Florida 
Press Association — editors and pub- 
lishers of the state’s weekly news- 
papers — who met recently at Orlan- 
do, Dick said, “On a state basis the 
weekly newspaper is the most ex- 
pensive advertising medium per 
amount of circulation.” 

In fact, he emphasized, rates of 
weeklies on a national level are con- 
siderably above those of daily papers 
and “in Florida, advertising rates of 
weeklies are even higher than the 
national average.” And dailies cur- 
rently are offering about 5% times 
more circulation at 20 per cent less 
cost, he added. 

All isn’t lost, however. Dick says 
salesmanship could help remedy the 
situation, and this could be achieved 
if weeklies would band together as 
a solid selling front to sivutining 
agencies. 


eaGENERAL LEGISLATION en- 
abling municipalities to have city 
manager form of government is need- 
ed to replace Florida’s “Alice in 
Wonderland system of local laws, a 
procedure more suitable for an 18th 


century mulecart economy than the } 
20th century jet age,” Dr. Emest 
Bartley, University of Florida politi- 
cal science professor, said in Talla- 
hassee. 

Addressing the annual City Man. 
agers’ Short Course at Florida State 
University, he said also that the en- 
tire problem of annexation needs to 
be approached realistically by the 
Legislature with a view to simplify. 
ing the process. 


se GLASS WILL PLAY fantastically 
more important roles in the future, 
Russell F. Snyder of Atlanta, 
southeastern regional sales promotion 
manager of the Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, pointed out in a 
talk before the Society of Aluminum 
Engineers, at a meeting in Miami. 

Among the projected uses for glass 
mentioned are glass walls that heat 
rooms and control light and glass 
that resists three to ive times the 
impact that ordinary plate glass can 
withstand and transparent “one-way 
mirrors. 

Snyder also discussed coating 
glass for optical instruments and de- 
velopments in the use of the mate- 
rial for control of transmission of all 
the colors of the spectrum. 

Glass in multiple laminations will 
be important in tomorrow’s jet air- 
craft and will play important parts 
in reducing heat transmission and 
glare. 


| 


ae APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 
in Florida must be kept at a high 
level if the building industry is to 
meet successfully the challenge of 
the construction boom of the 1960's. 
This was the warning sounded by 
Douglas Whitlock, chairman of the 
board of the Structural Clay Products 
Institute, at the Second Annual Flor- 
ida State Apprenticeship Conference 
at Tampa. 

The best way to insure skilled 
training and adequate manpower for 
the labor market is through local 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees, 
which are cooperating labor manage- 
ment groups, Whitlock said. He urg- 
ed the Florida training officials to 
establish more local Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committees. 
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THIS EMBLEM 
CAN 
HELP YOU! 





It Represents: 


—The best in boilers 
—The finest fuel burners 
—Tops in heat exchangers 


—The safest combustion 
controls 


—The latest in steam 
equipment 


AND 


Fast Service on 
Refractories 
Retubing 
Rental steam boilers 
Boiler rebuilding 


Process steam equipment 
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CUNY 
ete A 


FIRST IN SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 





RIG & 5. DAT. OFF. 


Home Office 
ORLANDO - FLORIDA 


TAMPA .' FLORIDA 
o 
THOMASVILLE - GEORGIA 
Call TODAY — Collect — for 


all your steam and 
power needs! 





... Talk and Predictions 








ss CURRENT QUOTE from a con- 
tributor to the National Association 
of Manufacturers News “ . Next 
guy comes along and says he’s going 
to make my old age easier, my med- 
ical expenses lighter, or my ‘social 
benefits’ greater is going to run into 
my own, private, hotheaded revolu- 
tion. Neither I nor my children can 
afford any further assistance from 
the people who are elected to govern 
us. 


ss COLLEGES in this state, includ- 
ing the University of Florida, are in 
danger of being left with instruction- 
al staffs of “second raters” if key per- 
sonnel continue to leave their posts 
for higher paying jobs elsewhere, 
Donald J. Hart told Tampa Rotar- 
ians. 

The dean of the University of 
Florida’s College of Business Ad- 
ministration said that some of the 
university's best professors already 
have left, not to go to the “rich” 
colleges such as Princeton and Har- 
vard, but to Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Cornell, lowa, Washington, and other 
schools which are offering raises of 
from $2,000 to $8,000 a year. 

He warned that by sending our 
future business leaders through in- 
ferior colleges “we can just clobber 
the devil out of this state’s future 
development if we aren’t careful.” 


ase WARNING THE PHOSPHATE 
Industry that he has the power to 
make the industry get in line and 
stay there if it violates laws pertain- 
ing to the pollution of air and 
streams, David Lee, a state Health 
Department official, asked for co- 
operation in securing more funds for 
study and control of pollution. 

Lee said the state, through its 
soon-to-be-built local laboratory, is 
“tooling up” a functional program 
and added that the office will be com- 
pletely staffed but that it will not 


— 


touch the need of the industrial pro. 
gram for the area. 

“We are also tooling up to ask the 
Legislature for financial strength 
to carry on air and stream pollution 
control measures,” Lee stated. 

He said in the not-too-distant fu. 
ture, before a firm is permitted to 
construct a new plant in Florida, or 
expand a present one, plans and 
specifications for pollution control 
devices will have to be approved by 
the State Health Department. 

“The time has come to put in 
legal requirements which I have. Be- 
fore you enlarge or expand, the speci- 
fications must be forwarded to my 
shop for approval,” Lee said. 

“In the field of stream pollution 
were ‘way behind. In air pollution 
about 25 years.” 


ee THE POPULAR World War II 
song, “They're Either Too Young or 
Too Old,” aptly describes America’s 
supply of engineers. At least that's 
the opinion of A. R. Gray, electron- 
ics consultant in the manufacturing, 
research and development section of 
the Martin Company at Orlando. Ad- 
dressing the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers at Orlando, Gray declared, 
“A shortage of engineers in the 25- 
to-45 age bracket will force industry 
in the next decade to use very young 
engineers and older ones.” 


ss AN UPSURGE in the number of 
new industrial prospects interested 
in moving to Florida is reported from 
the State Development Commission. 

Jack Dabney, head of the indus- 
trial development department of the 
commission, said the increase in the 
number of prospects has been run- 
ning heavier all year and is the re- 
sult of commission advertising’s get- 
ting better results as well as commis- 
sion participation in industrial shows 
around the country. 
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This is a Model K, 7-passenger “Foredoor’” DeTamble Automobile 
in 1911 when Gulf Life was founded. It sold for $1,675.00. 











FOR 
SCOUTING 


“Scouting” is an automotive term used around Pensacola in 1911 when Gulf 
Life was founded there. That was what you called it when motorists literally 





scouted passable routes from town to town. 

In those days Gulf Life was “scouting” its own career and there was little 
to indicate that it would grow to be the Billion Dollar Southern Institution it 
is today. 

Something of interest to businessmen is the company’s rapid growth in the 
field of Group insurance; but, whatever your personal or business insurance re- 
quirements, it’s a good idea to see your Gulf Life representative. 


Ulf Life Sua Cm i: 


Founded 1911 e Home Office, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Jobs Created by New Plants and Expansions 
Last Year Increase 9 Per Cent Over 1958 


as REPORTING 783 new indus- 
trial plants established in Florida 
last year, the Florida Development 
Commission said 25,074 new jobs, an 
increase of 9 per cent over 1958, 
were provided by the new plants. 
More than a fourth of the new jobs 
were in the missile and electronics 
field. 

Orange County reported the larg- 
est number of new jobs, 4,700, while 
Dade County had an increase of 
4,000. 

Dade County led the state with 
204 new plants and major expan- 
sions, Broward County had 75, 
Orange 59, Hillsborough 55, Duval 
45, Palm Beach 44, and Pinellas 41. 

The 49 counties counted in the 
Development Commission’s rural 
program reported 165 new plants 
and major expansions in 1959, or 
65 more than in 1958. 


seTHE TIMBER INDUSTRY of 
Florida led the state in number of 
new businesses or expansions in 1959 
and accounted for 10 per cent of all 
new business concerns during the 
past four years. 

According to the Florida Develop- 
ment Commission, lumber and wood 
products had 102 new businesses or 
expansions for the year. 

The Commission classified new in- 
dustrial plants in 24 different cate- 
gories. A report showed that 2,777 
new businesses or expansions have 
been established over the past four 
years, with timber accounting for 
271. 


aa F. E. STANLEY, president of the 
Houston Corporation, announced 
during the company’s annual meet- 
ing last month that an application 
is now before the Federal Power 
Commission to allow the company to 
increase peak day deliveries of the 
pipeline system from 278 to 371 
million cubic feet of gas per day. 
“We hope to commence delivery to 
the new customers in March of 
1961,” Stanley added. 

Application for a second expansion 
program will be filed with the FPC 
late this year or early in 1961, he 
said. This increase will bring the 
pipeline’s capacity to 400 million 
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cubic feet per day, and will be ac- 
complished solely by added com- 
pressor station facilities. 

With the completion of the pipe- 
line system expansion program, 
Houston will be serving a popula- 
tion of 2,657,000 people, Stanley 
said. 

Tentative plans were announced 
for the installation of a hydro- 
carbon extraction plant to be located 
on Houston’s 24-inch main line near 
Brooker, Florida. The plant, to be 
owned jointly with Sun Oil Com- 
pany, will produce LP-Gas and 
natural gasoline. Sun Oil has in- 
dicated a desire to purchase the 
natural gasoline for use in its re- 
finery operations. 

Stanley stated that approximately 
$8,500,000 additional funds will be 
expended in the expansion and im- 
provement of Houston’s distribution 
systems during 1960. 


ssSOUTHGATE TOWERS, $41- 
million cooperative apartment, will 
be built on a nine-acre tract 
opposite the site of Florida Pres- 
byterian College at St. Petersburg. 

President of the sponsoring non- 
profit corporation is Joe Putnam, 
Madeira Beach realtor. Four six- 
story units will contain a total of 
252 apartments, which will be sold 
with small down payment and the 
balance spread over 40 years with 
a 5%-per cent mortgage. 


waA $286,000 INDUSTRIAL adver- 
tising budget for the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1 has been approved by the 
Florida Industrial Commission. The 
advertising program calls for nine 
two-page ads in Fortune Magazine 
at a cost of $73,239; nine two-page 
ads in Business Week Magazine for 
$64,629; six two-page ads in Scientific 
American Magazine for $36,705; and 
nine full-page ads in the Wall Street 
Journal, national edition, for $75,924. 

Industrial Services Department 
manager, Nicholas J. Murphy, said 
there would be a 38.2 per cent drop 
in circulation of the program since 
last year, due principally to discon- 
tinuing ads in U. S. News and World 
Report. Repeated budget cuts dur- 
ing past years have hit industrial ad- 






vertising, dropping circulation from 
6.5 million in 1957 (when the budget 
was $400,000) to 2.5 million in 1959 
(budget $286,000, same as that of 
1960) to this year’s further drop. 

Scientific American Magazine is 
included for the first time this year, 
A question was raised about its 
ability to reach persons who could 
influence plant locations. Murphy 
said he believes it can reach them, 
but results will be watched, and the 
magazine can be dropped after a 
year if it fails to come up to expec- 
tations. 


asA THREE-YEAR EXPANSION 
program culminated in May when 
The Orlando Sentinel opened its 
new building to the public on the 
newspaper's 75th birthday. 

The Sentinel, morning and Sun- 
day, and its sister evening paper, 


Bie S 
He Ps 


The Orlando Evening Star, have 
quadrupled the physical plant and 
land they occupied in 1956 at a cost 
of more than $4% million. 
Dedication of the 48,000-square- 
foot office building addition brings 


total Sentinel-Star floor space to | 


179,782 square feet 


ssNEW YORK, GEORGIA, Ohio, 
Michigan, Alabama, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, in that order, contrib- 
uted the greatest number of new 
residents to Florida last year, the 
State Development Commission has 
reported. 

There were 156,899 out-of-state 
auto tags swapped for Florida tags. 
The Commission figures immigration 
of persons at more than two and a 
half times that of motor vehicles. 


ss WOMETCO ENTERPRISES, 
Inc., Miami, has been given a fran- 
chise by the Pensi-Cola Company to 
bottle and sell Pepsi-Cola in the 
Bahamas in association with local 
interests. 
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... Inside the State 
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ss VOLUNTEER PSYCHIATRISTS 
and physicians are sitting in on Met- 
ropolitan Dade County traffic court 
hearings and are closely observing 
defendants. 

Taking a giant stride forward in 
an effort to eliminate potentially 
dangerous drivers from crowded 
Dade thoroughfares, Metro is follow- 
ing a plan approved by the Dade 





' County Medical Association, the 


Citizens’ Safety Council, the Am- 
erican Automobile Association, and 
public safety officials. 

Should any defendant show evi- 
dence of physical or behavior prob- 
lems during the hearings, he is 
turned over to the doctors for care- 
ful examination conducted in an 
especially equipped clinic at Jackson 
Memorial Hospital. After study of 
the doctor’s report, the traffic court 
judge rules on the future driving 
status of the offender. 

Physical and mental irregularities 
frequently have been evidenced 
during traffic court hearings, casting 
doubt on the defendant’s ability to 
operate a car safely. Officials have 
been reluctant to act unless these 
irregularities were pronounced and 
in most cases the motorist was per- 
mitted to retain his driving privilege, 
or to regain it after a brief suspen- 
sion. 


saFLORIDA EAST COAST Rail- 
way trustees have been authorized 
by Federal Judge Bryan Simpson to 
spend almost a million dollars this 
year on a mechanization and im- 
provement program which began in 
1955. 

Executives of the railroad testi- 
fied the mechanical equipment the 
railroad plans to buy and the im- 
provements scheduled for its track- 
age and shops would increase 
efficiency, promote economy, and 
improve service. 


*sMINUTE MAID CORPORA- 
TION has undertaken a ‘frozen 
orange juice concentrate can experi- 


' ment which it hopes will save the 


company a million dollars a year. At 
the firm’s Auburndale plant, 6,500,- 
000 six-ounce aluminum cans, fur- 
nished by Reynolds Metal Company, 


' are being tried out on a single pro- 


duction line in place of tinplate, 
which weighs a third more than 
aluminum. Minute Maid last year 
used more than a billion concen- 
trate cans, and if the experiment 
is successful, President John M. Fox 
toresees savings of $1,097,000 a year. 








HERTZ. IS HERE... 


WITH A NEW TRUCK LEASE 
OFFICE TO SERVE YOU BETTER! 











Hertz can provide you with complete truck leasing 
service. Here’s how we can help you: We can free 
the capital you’ve got tied up in trucks, end your 
truck bookkeeping problems, stop your downtime 
and idle-truck waste. We can keep your deliveries 
on time at all times with modern Chevrolet, GMC 
or other rugged trucks. Just to talk about it— 


nothing more—give us a call. 


Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Tampa, 101 South 12th St. 
Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 


Most experienced...by far 


Our Newest Florida Office 


Orlando be EE f 4 f4 


1230 Ww. Jefferson St. Truck lease service 
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es RATED FIRST among a list of 
25 characteristics for reaching upper 
management is willingness to work 
hard, or “plain, old elbow grease,” 
according to a survey conducted by 
the University of Michigan among 
its graduate students and company 
executives. 

Appearing in Nation’s Business, 
other traits regarded as essential 
both by students and businessmen 
were personal integrity, communica- 
tion skills, power of logic, self-con- 
fidence, adaptability, and wunder- 
standing of human relations. Rated 
as less important, but often neces- 
sary, Nation’s Business listed in- 
telligence, technical knowledge, so- 
cial grace, aggressiveness, optimism 
and previous experience. 


as A TALLAHASSEE ATTORNEY, 
Jesse F. Warren, Jr., has invented a 
device that may be effective in pre- 
venting accidents resulting from ill- 
supported trailers. 

The invention, SAF-TEE Trailer 
Stands, is a collapsible metal attach- 
ment to be affixed to the front and 
rear of a trailer, compactly folded 
and secured to its side when not in 


use. Now being tested, it is believed 
to be capable of supporting 5,000 
pounds when in use. 

Sold as a pair, the stands, in con- 
junction with the trailer’s wheels, 
provide a four-point contact with 
the resting surface. 

Primarily produced for _ light 
trailer owners by Warren Manufac- 
turers, Inc., Tallahassee, the first 60 
stands were bought by the Florida 
Department of Conservation. 


sa CONTROL OF TWO Washing- 
ton, D. C., title insurance firms has 
been acquired by the American Title 
and Insurance Company of Miami. 

The firms are Columbia Title In- 
surance Company and the Real 
Estate Title Insurance Company. 
Terms of the acquisition were not 
immediately announced. 

The two firms are among the 
oldest title insurance companies in 
the country. Organized in 1881, they 
have operated jointly in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and nearby areas 
of Virginia and Maryland. 

At the end of the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1959, they had 
fixed assets of $1,287,000 and capital, 
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HERE'S A COMPANY ‘EXTRA’ 
EVERYONE WILL LOVE... 


= own company apartment on the beautiful sands of 


Modern to the nth degree, here is the perfect solution for 
the Florida company that needs a place to call its own. 
Beautiful apartments, completely air conditioned, cleverly 
partitioned for complete privacy, and a host of features. 


The Diplomat Gulf-Front Apartments offers an exclusive 
and unique leasing plan that includes maintenance and other 
services, maid service will be available. All you need is the 
key to enjoy these gracious accommodations. Write today 
brochure that describes this 
development that is..waiting for you. 
Simons, Realtor, 49 S. Pineapple Ave., Sarasota. 


Diplomat GULF-FRONT APARTMENTS 


3155 GULF OF MEXICO DR., LONGBOAT KEY 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


Ottice—49 S. Pineapple Ave., Sarasota, Fla. 


brand new 54 unit 
Write to James S. 
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surplus and legal reserves of $1,224. 
000. 

The two companies are expected 
to operate as subsidiaries of Ameri. 
can Title. 


seA NATIONAL DISCOUNT 
chain has opened its second South 
Florida outlet. 

The new outlet, of the Masters 
chain, is in Fort Lauderdale. Masters 
has been operating in the Miami 
area five years, and claims its na. 
tionwide chain is the oldest in the 
consumer discount field. 

The new store points up the great 
growth in discount stores in South 
Florida. The new Masters outlet, 
with 12,000 square feet, is on An- 
drews Avenue in Fort Lauderdale, 

A mammoth discount “super 
store’ is being built by Jefferson 
Stores on North Federal Highway 
in Fort Lauderdale, with target date 
for the grand opening set for July 
1. This one will have 156,000 square 
feet of floor space, according to Ray 
Mufson, assistant to the general 
manager of Jefferson. The Jefferson 
stores have operated a chain of ap 
pliance outlets 
Florida for several years. 

Mufson said that Jefferson plans a 
chain of the big discount centers 
throughout South Florida. 

Also getting into the discount field 
in a big way is mammoth Grand 
Union, national grocery chain. It 
has opened several outlets of its 
Grand-Way Discount Centers in 
Dade and Broward Counties, with 
indications that there will be more. 

Recently, Grand Union leased the 
Hialeah warehouse that had former- 
ly housed part of the operations of 
Miami Window Corporation. The 
property covers six acres. Miami 
Window, which leases the 135,000- 
square-foot building from the Wood- 
men of the World for $55,000, is sub- 
leasing to Grand Union. 

Grand Union will enlarge the 
building by approximately 18,000 
square feet to accommodate office 
staffs of both Grand Union and 
Grand-Way and to consolidate its 
grocery, meat, and produce wate- 
housing. 

Previously, Grand Union has op 
erated warehouses for various mer 
chandise in various locations. The 
move toward centralization and en- 
largement is dictated by the rapid 
growth of Florida operations, ac- 
cording to T. C. Butler, Grand 
Union president. 
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... Inside the State 





ssCOMMERCIAL FISHERMEN 
operating off Florida’s coasts 
brought in a total catch of more than 
two hundred million pounds of salt- 
water fish of all types last year, ac- 
cording to the Florida State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

This total “take” from the sea was 
16 per cent above the average for 
the past five years with only that of 
1956 passing last year’s figure. The 
gain last year, however, was not en- 
joyed by each classification of fish. 
The shrimp catch was appreciably 
off and food fin fish, though above 
the five-year average, was below the 
1958 catch, it was pointed out. 

Menhaden and other inedible fish 
brought in last year were responsible 
for swelling the total catch. These 
“trash” fish are used for industrial 
purposes, principally the manufac- 
ture of oils and fertilizer. 

The volume of food fin fish caught 
last year came to 74,154,000 pounds, 
a gain of 4 per cent over the average. 
Menhaden and related fish totaled 
69,739,000 pounds, 87 per cent more 
than the average. 

Shrimp, crabs, lobster and other 
shellfish amounted to 61,899,000 
pounds, down 9 per cent. The sponge 
crop, slowly returning after disease 
virtually wiped out the beds, totaled 
27,000 pounds, compared to an av- 
erage of 31,000 pounds. All told, the 
catch amounted to 205,819,000 
pounds. 


ss DISCOVERY OF A scallop bed 


apparently more extensive than any 


previously known in the world, has 
been reported by the U. S. Fish and 
Wild Life Service along the east 
coast of Florida. 

Harvey Bullis, director of Gulf 
fishery exploration for the Service, 
said commercial concentrations were 
found over a 1,200-square-mile area 
with indications the bed may be 
even larger. 

The bed extends from off Daytona 
Beach to Fort Pierce, between the 
9 and 150-foot contours. Bullis said 
several areas of the bed yielded 
catches in excess of 20 bushels per 
drag with scallops averaging about 
2% inches in diameter and yielding 
5 pints of meat per bushel. 


s8A NEW “BIG 
figure has moved 
investment capital. 

Latest to enter the state’s finan- 
cial picture is Garvice Kincaid of 
Lexington, Ky., who has purchased 
control of two Broward County 


NAME” financial 
into Florida with 





banks, and bought a block of prop- 
erty in Fort Lauderdale. 

First, Kincaid purchased control 
of the Dania Bank for a reported 
$6 million. Then he bought between 
70 and 80 per cent of the stock in 
the Everglades Bank of Fort Lauder- 
dale for an undisclosed. sum, from 
Pittsburgh interests. 

Control of the Everglades Bank 
had previously been in the hands of 
Harvard Industries, a diversified 
holding company. It got into the 
limelight when Keith Pigott, presi- 
dent of the bank, was cited by a 


federal grand jury for alleged mis- 
appropiation of some $300,000 
which, the FBI claims, was used as 
collateral for a stock purchase by 
two Harvard Industries officers. 

Kincaid is said to control an in- 
surance company, ten banks, two 
weekly newspapers and six radio 
stations, plus other interests in his 
home state. 

It is reported that he probably 
will be making additional invest- 
ments in South Florida soon. One 
report has it that he is dickering for 
another South Florida bank. 











Dimes don't seem to be of much 
consequence this day and time, but 
they can really add up! For example, 
in 1959 they totaled $7,460,000 — 
Tampo Electric Company's tax bill. Last 
yeor, 20 6 cents of every dollar Tampa 
Electric received in payment for electric 
services went for local, state and ted- 
eral taxes 

Taxes, in fact, are one of our largest 
items of expense. In 1959, they were 
seven-eights as great as the cost of all 
the coal and fuel oil needed to operate 
our generating stations and were near- 
ly equal to our total company payroll 


In 1959, taxes took over two and 


¢ 
¢ 
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out in common stock dividends Taxes 


one-half times us much as was taken 


exceeded the equivalent of all the 
operating revenue of our three outside 
divisions —Polk County, Plant City and 
Pasco County 


These ‘taxes help to pay for schools 
for your children, police protection for 
your family, fire protection for your 
home, health 
and welfare programs, and many other 
community services 


streets and highways 


Part of being a geod citizen is paying 
taxes. And as one of this area's larg 
est taxpayers, we help carry the load 
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FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK © 
of Jacksonville 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
at Miami 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at St. Petersburg 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK | 
at Orlando | 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Pensacola | 
FLORIDA NATIONA! BANK & TRUST CO. 
at West Palm Beach 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Coral Gables | 
FLORIDA BANK & TRUST CO. 
at Daytona Beach , 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK (@ 

at Lakeland =| 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK | 
ot Bartow ; 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK — 

at Key West 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Gainesville 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Ocala | 
FLORIDA BANK © 

at Deland = | 
FLORIDA BANK | 

at Fort Pierce 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK = 
at Perry 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Fernandina Beach 3 

FLORIDA DEALERS AND GROWERS BANK 
at Jacksonville (7 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK | 
at Arlington 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Belle Glade 
FLORIDA BANK 3 
at Starke 
FLORIDA BANK 
at Port St. Joe a i 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Madison “Fo 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK | 

at Vero Beach © 

FLORIDA BANK | 
at Chipley 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK * 
at Brent | 
FLORIDA NORTHSIDE BANK 
of Jacksonville 
FLORIDA BANK 
at Bushnell 


busy 
men 


take 
advantage 
of our 


CORRESPONDENT 
BANKING 


in 
Florida 






FLORIDA NATIONAL 
GROUP OF BANKS 


28 Banks In The Florida National Group 





MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 7 OVER $52,000,000 IN CAPITAL FUNDS 
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FLORIDA 


OSC-UDS 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


The new home business in Florida is in a mixed, 
precarious situation...real estate is not only soft, 
but mushy in a number of areas. The problem is over- 
production...more houses than can be readily and 
profitably sold. ease 

Trouble spots are centered around metropolitan 
areas, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Orlando, and Miami. 
New residential building in these cities is off $23 
million for the first three months of 1960 or 27% 
under 1959. 

When house building got ahead of itself in 
these cities, many builders did not realize it, 
(Tampa’s biggest oat builder went broke) then when 
new houses wouldn't sell, the old house market went 
soft with it. The Tampa area FHA director says com- 
mitments are being cut in half. 

Actually, total new home construction statewide 
is off just a bare 2.5% according to the U. of Flor- 
ida "Florida Construction Review." Tremendous build- 
ing spurts in areas like Bradenton-Sarasota, up 43% 
and Fort Myers-Key West, up 63% have taken up the 
slack in the big city losses. 

Important trend to higher priced homes is noted 
among up and down figures in new homes being built. 
Market for higher priced apartments reported good 
and $15,000 to $20,000 homes selling well even in 
some depressed areas. 

Hot and cold’ house market gives many thoughtful 
Floridians willies. Many worry about mass develop- 
ments in “the sticks." What if one of these giant 
undertakings were to turn into a ghost town?...fre- 
quent question. Truth is a few are deathly quiet 
even now. But not too much to worry about here as 
of yy omg are not likely to be abandoned over- 
night by homeowners and deterioration takes time. 
More important is that the big land companies like 
General Development, Arvida, and Lefcourt stay fin- 
ancially sound. Thousands of people, people who like 
Florida, own these stocks. If one or more of them 
should founder it would deal Florida a hard blow. 























County population increases show the clearest 

icture of Florida growth since the last census in 

- Dade County again captured the limelight in 
nearing the million mark (917,865), an 86% increase. 


Broward County quadrupled its population up to 
329,431. Pinellas County shot up 132% to 368,000, 
just 25,000 less than its more mature brother, Hills- 
borough. Orange jumped to 262,655, in a 129% rise. 


City population increases are confusing because 
of annexations. Tampa‘s 117% increase stemmed from 
its big annexation of suburbs in 1954. Growth of 
the older part of the city since annexation was about 
25%. Jacksonville's midget sized corporate limits 
actually showed a loss while Duval County had a 
healthy 49% growth to keep it well in second county 
position in the state. Hialeah's population more - 
than tripled. 

@ First Congressional District (Hillsborough, 
Pinellas, Pasco and Hernando) now numbers 808,082... 
which ranks along with the Fourth District (Dade and 
Monroe) as the largest populated Congressional Dis- 
































Location 
is the key 
to profit 


Northeast Florida is 
the ideal light industry, 
manufacturing and 
distribution center 

for the Southeast 
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WESJAX DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
Suite 1117 Florida Title Bidg. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Please send us full details on available 
industrial and distribution sites. 
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AUTO AUCTION KING 


Joel Strickland is a 39-year-old 
salesman whose part-time used- 
car lot grew into the world’s 
biggest automobile auction. 








By Stanley Roberts 


Unique Package Plan Boosts Joel Strickland Enterprises 
to a $25 Million-a-Year Operation 


J oel Strickland, used-car dealer 
turned millionaire, is a 39-year-old 
salesman whose super-fired imagina- 
tion ignited a part-time used-car lot 
into the world’s biggest automobile 
auction. 

As conceiver, overseer, owner and 
president of Joel Strickland Enter- 
prises, Inc., this Florida financier 
controls a $25-million-a-year opera- 
tion that includes auto auction sub- 
sidiaries in Orlando, Jacksonville, 
and Miami and the newly-chartered 
Dealers Life Insurance Company. 
“Our gross last year was $10 million,” 
he declared recently, “but that was 
before we acquired the Miami auc- 
tion. This year, we're already well on 
our way toward exceeding a $25- 
million gross.” 


Over a Thousand Deals a Week 


With a provocative package plan 
that has been punched into the 
office of nearly every used-car deal- 
er in Florida, Strickland lures to his 
three auction markets enough whole- 
sale vehicle buyers and sellers to 
transact more than a thousand deals 
a week. The abundance of vehicles 
at his markets attracts dealers of both 
used and new cars. Authorized fran- 
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chise dealers, desirous of an outlet 
for a surplus of trade-ins obtained on 
new car sales, and used car dealers, 
anxious to exchange slow-selling 
stock for “fresh faces,” all flock regu- 
larly to his markets on auction days. 


Middleman Services 


Strickland’s middleman services 
earn him $25 per vehicle. The seller 
pays $15 for Strickland’s personal, 
guaranteed check. The buyer chips 
in $10 for his guarantee that the title 
of the purchased vehicle is free and 
clear of liens. Everyone involved is 
happy with the arrangement, the 
first of its kind in Florida. The buyer 
drives home in a car he knows he 
owns; the seller drives away with a 
check he knows is good; and Strick- 
land drives home with a $25 check 
for every vehicle sold at his auction. 

Significantly, the Strickland system 
doesn’t stop here. Carrying his 
unique package plan a step further, 
Strickland himself finances his auc- 
tion-purchased vehicles when the 
dealer turns them over later to re- 
tail customers. Now, with the soon- 
to-be-certified Dealers Life Insur- 
ance Company, Strickland even un- 
derwrites the life and physical dam- 





age policies on the financed vehicle 

Strickland has taken out a persona] 
insurance policy to insure that a car 
dealer will pull out a Dealers Life 
Insurance plan from his desk instead 
of one from a competing company, 
This he accomplishes by offering 
stock in Joel Strickland Enterprises, 
Inc., to Florida car dealers. 


300 Dealers Own Stock 


“Right now,” explained Strickland, 
who operates his enterprises from an 
office near his Orlando auction mar. 
ket, “300 dealers own stock in my 
company. And my goal for the fu- 
ture is 1,000 dealer-members.” 

This package plan makes it pos- 
sible for a car dealer to operate his 
business on a financial shoestring- 
or at least with enough ready cash 
to pay his telephone bill and lot rent, 

And the fingers that tie the pack- 
age strings belong to a short, wavy- 
haired, alert-eyed Orlandoan with 
the homespun shrewdness of a farm 
boy and the Wall Street wizardry 
of a big business tycoon. 

As far back as he can remember, 
Joel Strickland has been a salesman. 
Born in Dunn, N. C., May 31, 1920, 
he moved as an infant to Durham 
with his family. His father opened a 
grocery store in that city and he likes 


to recall, “As soon as I was old J 


enough to say, ‘Can I help you 
please, I went to work selling for 
him.” 

When he was 19, Strickland left 
his father’s business and went to 
work for the American Tobacco 
Company's Durham plant, where 
his talents were shifted temporarily 
to cigarette making. “I was with that 
company for two years,” he related, 
“and I saved up enough money to 


buy into my father’s businness, 
which at that time was raising 


cattle.” 

For two years, Strickland raised 
cattle and his own grain feed, and 
then slaughtered the cattle and fur- 
nished meat to Duke University and 
to the University of North Carolina. 
He unhesitatingly admits that this 
contact with the University campuses 
was as close as he ever got to any 
form of higher education. 

“Then, boom, along came the war, 
he said, and government-imposed 
budgets followed. We just couldn’ 
butcher enough head to supply our 
consumers, he explained, “so just 
like that we're out of the cattle 
business.” 

Following the war, Strickland 
moved to Orlando. In 1946, he began 
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his first Florida business, a restaurant 
on the south side of the city. “I was 
a full-time ‘cook and bottle washer’ 
in those days,” he remarked. “It 
was a small restaurant operation and 
| did everything myself. 

“In 1948, I decided to sell my “41 
Dodge and buy a newer car,” he 
reminisced. “I ran a classified ad- 
vertisement in The Sentinel-Star. The 
response was overwhelming. I sold 
my car for $1,200. But I had so 
many calls about it I decided that 
instead of buying another car right 
away, I'd invest that $1,200 in used 
cars.” 

Strickland then purchased four 
cars and parked them alongside his 
restaurant. By running newspaper 
ads he was able to sell all four at a 
profit within a week’s time. “So the 
second week,” he said, “I bought 12 
cars. And then things started snow- 
balling. I continued operating my 
restaurant but soon I was selling 
more cars than food.” 

Eventually, his restaurant parking 
lot became too cramped for space. 

“That's when I decided to chuck 
the restaurant and devote myself 
entirely to selling cars.” Strickland 
found a lot in downtown Orlando, 
sold his restaurant and entered the 
used-car business on a full-time scale 
with 40 second-hand cars. During the 
next two years, his stock of cars 
pyramided and he began financing 
the vehicles himself. As a sideline to 
his auto operation, Strickland bought 
property in South Orlando and 
opened a used-parts business with a 


stock of 300 old cars. - 


Outgrew Rented Car Lot 


Finally, Strickland outgrew the car 
lot that he was renting downtown. 
“| bought some land on the South 
Orange Blossom Trail [South U. S. 
Highway 441] in 1950 and moved 
my used-car lot operation to that 
site.” 

In those days Orlando had a small, 
privately-operated auction market 
where dealers swapped cars they 
couldn't sell for those they hoped 
they could; an average of 15 to 20 
cars a week passed through the auc- 
tion. Many Orlando dealers traveled 
as far north as the Carolinas to ob- 
tain wholesale vehicles. 

“One day in 1952,” Strickland said, 
“the man who owned the auction 
came by my lot. He told me he was 
closing the market and leaving town. 
He offered to sell me for $500 his 
lease on the auction location, a mi- 


crophone for the auctioneer and a list 
of Florida dealers. I bought it. 

“The main thing I wanted,” he 
went on, “was the list of dealers. 
Certainly the lease didn’t do me any 
good. I quickly found out he was 
three months behind in his rent. In- 
stead of paying the back rent I de- 
cided to convert my used car parts- 
junkyard into an auction market.” 

On March 12, 1952, Strickland’s 
Orlando Auto Auction Market 
opened its bidding and before sun- 
set that day a total of 35 cars had 
been sold. The auction business roll- 
ed along at a brisk pace, but not 
brisk enough to satisfy Strickland. 
He soon discovered the key that was 
to unlock the door to a million-dollar 
middleman market. 

“A dealer would sell a car but the 
check he got from the buyer wasn’t 
always good,” Strickland declared. 
“I decided that I would personally 
write a check to the seller and guar- 
antee it was good.” Strickland later 
began also guaranteeing that the ti- 
tles were free of liens. “That is when 
business began booming.” 

After six years, Strickland began 
looking for new used-car worlds to 
conquer. In 1958, after grossing $7 
million at Orlando, he bought the 
lacksonville auto auction and late 
last vear acquired the Miami market. 

“But whenever you've got some- 
thing good working for vou,” he theo- 
rized, “it is inevitable that you'll get 
imitators and competitors.” Auctions 
began svringing up throughout Flor- 
ida. “That’s why I got into mass fi- 
nancing,” he explained. “I knew that 
dealers would stick with my auctions 
if I offered the most attractive set- 
up.” 

Fate deftly maneuvered Strickland 
into his newest venture, the insur- 
ance business. “Without actually 
realizing it, I had purchased a large 
quantity of stock in the Presidential 
Insurance Company,” he says. “I 
went down to West Palm Beach in 
1958 for a stockholders’ meeting. I 
was standing quietly in the rear of 
the room, listening to everyone sound 
off when somebody pointed a finger 
at me and said, “There’s the majority 
stockholder right there!’ A few min- 
utes later I had been elected presi- 
dent of the company.” 

Strickland probed the company’s 
books and decided he could strength- 
en the business by modifying it to 
underwrite insurance plans for car 
dealers. Thus Dealers Life Insurance 
Company was born. Last year he de- 





cided to incorporate himself and on 
July 30 officially formed Joel Strick- 
land Enterprises, Inc. Stock in the 
corporation has been made available 
to Florida car dealers. 

“This has put me in a swell posi- ° 
tion today,” he concluded. “My pack- 
age plan now handles everything 
for the dealer — supply, financing 
and insurance.” 

Strickland’s in a swell position 
financially, too. Even though he 
draws no salary from his corporation 
(“I pour the profits right back into 
the operation’) he’s on a solid finan- 
cial footing from what he calls his 
“side incomes.” This includes about 
$30,000 he earns annually from rents 
on Orlando properties that he owns 
and personal stock market specula- 
tions that netted him $85,000 income 
last year. 

This past February he cleared 
$25,000 on the sale of homes he built 
and financed himself, a brand new 
area in which Strickland’s enterprises 
are spreading. His eyes are ever fo- 
cused on new investment possibil- 
ities. 

“There’s no telling what I'll be in 
next,” he concluded. End 








PROFILE 


TAPERED BEAM 
FRAMING SYSTEM 





Profile’s sturdy, economical fram- 
ing and roof system is ideal with 
masonry walls . . . vermiculite or 
gypsum. Use with slope up or slope 
down with metal decks, or Pyrofil 
curtainwall construction or exposed 
aluminum roofing. 


Ask your Profile dealer for free esti- 
mates, financing plan and immediate 
delivery, or write. . . 





i STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 11425 + Tampa, Florida + Ph: 3-6534 
Division of: FLORIDA STEEL BUILDINGS, INC. 
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PLANNING: 


Robert W. Bruce, industrial a : TN Lawyer and director of the 
development consultant from J Quincy Chamber, Richard Gard- 


Connecticut, is of the 4s a ner, is chairman of the city’s 
Quincy Ghonhee of Cama , Committee of 40. 


A CASE STUDY 


How Undernourished Florida Towns Can 
Break the ‘’One Industry’’ Stigma 





J uly 3, 1958, will be hailed by future Florida histor- 
jans as a milepost in the state’s mid-twentieth century 
burst of industrial growth. 

On that day 22 Gadsden County business leaders re- 
ceived letters from L. D. McMillen, president of the 
Quincy State Bank, inviting them to attend a meeting 
in the directors’ room of the bank on the following 
Monday. The letter gave no hint as to what the meeting 
was for. Somehow it sounded ominous. Most of .the in- 
vitees had business dealings with the bank, and over the 
long week-end they fretted about the purpose of the 
meeting. 

But Monday finally came. When the 22 businessmen 
gathered in the afternoon, Richard Gardner, lawyer 
and director of the Quincy Chamber of Commerce, ad- 
dressed them. He pulled no punches. New industries 
had to be attracted to the area. In a one-crop economy 
like Quincy's it was either feast or famine, and on the 
horizon was something that looked dangerously like 
famine. It was an emergency and emergency measures 
had to be taken. 

Quincy was—and is—a small city of about 10,000 
people tucked in the hills of North Florida about a 
half hour’s drive from Tallahassee. It is not a prosperous 
area. Close to the Georgia line, it is the seat of Gadsden 
County, with a 60 per cent Negro population. Many of 
the Negroes work in the tobacco fields. For generations, 
the cultivation of shade-grown, cigar wrapper tobacco 
has been the area’s economic backbone. There is also 
an old but smaller industry in the mining of fuller’s 
earth. In addition, there are a few still smaller industries 
such as meat packing and furniture manufacturing. 

All these industries are old ones. At the time of the 
meeting of community leaders in the bank, none was 
growing; a few were declining. Quincy and Gadsden 
County did not share the rushing surge of new popula- 
tion, wealth, and industry which has typified so much 
of Florida for the past decade. And now the shade- 
grown tobacco industry was threatened. 

A process, Gardner explained, had been developed 
to make homogenized binder tobacco (the binder is 
under the cigar wrapper, holds the filler in shape). By 
this “homogenized” process it is possible to pulverize 
poorer grades and scraps of tobacco, then with an ad- 
hesive form the mass into paperlike sheets. Binder leaf 
no longer had a market, it was pointed out. Homogen- 
ized binder is less expensive and works better in cigar- 
making machines. 


New Industries Needed 


“What will happen to Quincy's economy if this 
process is used for wrapper tobacco?” Gardner asked. 

No one had to put the answer in words. 

The only solution to the problem, everyone present 
knew, was to reduce economic dependence on tobacco. 
The way to do this was somehow to diversify the area’s 
economy. “Only new industries can save us,” said 
Gardner. “Other Florida areas are getting new indus- 
tries. Why can’t we?” 

The group unanimously agreed with Gardner that 
the new industries should be brought in. The question 
was, how? Obviously the first step in any endeavor is 
to raise money. Gardner suggested that $10,000 a year 
for the next three years would be sufficient. “If we can’t 
sell Quincy and Gadsden County as a desirable place 
to locate plants in three years, we'd best forget the 
whole thing,” he said. 

Gardner and most other Quincy businessmen have 


learned a great deal about the costs of new industry 
recruiting campaigns in the two years since this low 
budget was proposed. But at the time it sounded reason- 
able and the figure was quickly accepted at the meet- 
ing. 

Committee of 40 


Everyone present had heard of the Committees of 
100 which have been successful in larger cities in rais- 
ing money to lure new industries. Of course even per- 
sons slightly knowledgeable about such things know 
that the Committees of 100 are so called because their 
members (without limit in numbers) contribute at 
least $100 each to the common kitty. But the Quincy 
people were strangers to industrial development. To 
them the name sounded as if the 100 referred to the 
number of members. A committee of about 40 members 
seemed to be about the right size for Quincy. So, divid- 
ing the needed $10,000 by 40, they organized a group 
in which each member agreed to contribute $250. They 
called it the Committee of 40. Every one of the 22 busi- 
nessmen present at the meeting signed up on the spot, 
and within a week 20 additional members had been re- 
cruited. 

Truth to tell, the odds were against success of 
Quincy's new effort to entice industrial plants into its 
bosom. It is possible that if the men present at the 1958 
meeting had known as much about the subject as they 
do now they'd have been discouraged and the venture 
never would have been launched. 

It is almost axiomatic that small communities can’t 
compete with the larger metropolitan areas for plants 
on an equal basis. They don’t have the highly developed 
transportation facilities, the large, trained labor reser- 
voir, the many service industries ranging from com- 
petent electricians and plumbers and mechanics with 
ample inventories of spare parts who can be called in 
when things break down, to consulting engineers and 
accountants. Ordinarily, small towns don't have the 
nearby markets, or the cultural and recreational advan- 
tages which appeal to executives and their wives. 

Small Town Problems 

Consequently, in the past, most small communities 
have contented themselves with special types of in- 
dustries to which these drawbacks are not important. 
In many cases they have been reduced to making con- 
cessions — offering tax moratoriums, free sites, build- 
ings — in order to attract any industries at all. In in- 
dustrial development theory this is a cardinal sin, a 
thing which most urban areas studiously avoid. But 
for small towns it has been a fact of life. 

Recently, there have been trends in the opposite 
direction. Certainly taxes are lower outside urban 
centers. Automation, by lowering skill requirements of 
labor, has enabled many companies to take advantage 
of lower wage scales in rural areas. One of the chief 
reasons for plants changing locations, especially mov- 
ing south, is that of leaving an unhealthy labor situa- 
tion. Unions are not strong in southern rural areas. 
Rural young people have roots in the community, and 
by and large they make loyal, conscientious employees. 
Quincy, for example, had no labor unions. 

Richard Gardner was elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee of 40. He knew that to be successful the in- 
dustrial development effort would not only have to be 
well financed, but also well directed. It was quickly 
decided that direction should be centered in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. But the Chamber had always been 
a sort of civic step-child, more concerned with such 
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Transportation Was Quincy’s Great Drawback... 


things as putting canvas covers on parking meters 
during downtown merchants’ sale days than in furn- 
ishing real leadership for community development. The 
job of chamber manager was so poorly paid that three 
of — last four managers had quit to take better paying 
jobs. 

“Our first need is to raise the salary enough to at- 
tract a qualified and competent chamber manager,” said 
Gardner. “We should obtain the services of a man 
who is experienced in handling industrial prospects.” 

Good men are always hard to come by. A search 
was instituted. Six months later, on January 8, 1959, 
the Gapsp—EN County Times announced that Robert 
W. Bruce, a 34-year-old industrial development con- 
sultant from Connecticut, had been appointed chamber 
manager. Bruce had recently completed an assignment 
in St. Petersburg which resulted in locating the Florida 
Presbyterian College there. 

Research was the first job Bruce tackled on moving 
into his new office. He had to work up a presentation 
to show prospects what the area offered them. For- 
tunately, he didn’t have to start completely from 
scratch. Back in July, 1957, the city fathers had com- 
missioned the Fantus Area Research Corporation of 
New York to survey and evaluate agri industrial 
potential. The survey, completed the following No- 
vember, had been largely ignored. 

In modern industry, the report pointed out, firms 
owning and operating single plants are becoming few 
in number. The trend is to put plants in areas where 
the markets are. Bruce noted that Quincy was fortu- 
nate to be situated close to southeastern markets, and 
especially those in Florida, which for several years 
had been growing as fast as markets anywhere. 

The report suggested a handy way to classify in- 
dustrial plant prospects in terms of “locational fit.” 
Basically there are three types. First are raw materials- 
oriented industries, such as mining, smelting, food proc- 
essing, which must be close to sources of raw mate- 
rials. The second type is labor-oriented industry, in 
which labor costs are the vital factor. Electronics with 
its large number of female workers, the apparel trades, 
footwear manufacture, light metal assembly, are ex- 
amples. The third type is market-oriented industry, 
in which the major factor is low transportation cost to 
a substantial marketing area. Examples are fertilizer 
mixing, tin can manufacture, storage battery manu- 
facture. 

The Fantus report named several specific manu- 
facturers which would be well suited to Quincy. They 
included table sauces and condiments, narrow fabric 
mills (woven labels, shoe laces, belting, bandages, rib- 
bons, etc.), sportshirts, footwear, builders’ hardware 
and auto trailer homes. 


Transportation Weakness 

Bruce quickly discerned that transportation was 
Quincy's great drawback. There was no water trans- 
portation, the nearest airfield was at Tallahassee, and 
the railroad was not breaking its back to cooperate. 
Fortunately, the trucklines demonstrated a desire to 
work with the community. 

There was one other aspect of transportation which 
looked encouraging. Quincy was on the main east-west 
line of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, which is on 
the perimeter of the so-called “Florida Arbitrary Freight 
Line.” This meant that certain commodities, mostly 
lower class rated items, were subject to “arbitraries,” 
or extra charges, to points south of this line. 
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New plants are attracted by good utilities, and 
Quincy’s utilities rated high. All of them were munici- 
pally owned. Power costs were in the lower range of 
costs in other communities of the Southeast. Natural 
gas, coming in through the transmission lines of the 
Southern Georgia Natural Gas Company, and dis- 
tributed by a municipally owned company, would be 
made available at competitive rates.’ 

Water and sewer facilities were adequate. Back 
in October, 1957, a special election had authorized 
an $856,000 bond issue to improve the waterworks 
and sewer facilities. 

Another element manufacturers look for in evaluat- 
ing new plant sites is a good business climate. This 
refers to the attitude residents of an area have toward 


WHAT QUINCY LEARNED 

VY Quincy learned that a $10,000 budget to 
promote industrial growth was just a drop 
in the bucket, even for a small city . . . they 
raised $100,000. 

V Quincy learned how to use its own profes-- 
sional citizens to act as an “information task 
force” to answer site seekers’ questions. 

V Quincy learned that most of America’s 14,000 

“business booster organizations” are under- 

financed and hopelessly inept, which gives 

much better odds to the small city that 

“knows the rupes.” 

Quincy learned what types of industries it 

had a chance to attract and stopped wasting 

time on those which would never seriously 
consider the city. 

V Quincy learned that good industries are look- 
ing for the “long-range” benefits a community 
provides and not “handouts.” 

V Quincy learned it is best not to hide its short- 
comings because they will be discovered, 
thereby breeding an air of distrust. 

V Quincy learned that most good prospects are 

in a hurry to get the facts — that mobilization 

for quick, accurate information is a great asset. 

Quincy learned that a good attitude toward 

industry is a vital sales aid and a united ef- 

fort by the community to attract it combines 
into a force that cannot fail to impress the 
site seeker. 














industry. If local citizens desire new industry, they 
will do everything in their power to cooperate with 
new plants, make them feel welcome, the plants will 
have smooth sailing. But in areas with a poor busi- 
ness climate, disgruntled local citizens can exert social 
and political pressures which industry finds well-nigh 
unbearable. 

Bruce was quickly able to determine that everyone 
in Quincy, at least everyone who was articulate, want- 
ed industry and would welcome it with open arms. 
Local businessmen had demonstrated their attitude 
by supporting the Committee of 40. 

Equally important to a community desiring new 
industry are good schools, a cultural environment, and 
a pleasant way of life which attracts high-level techni- 
cal people. Bruce thought a while about this. Oh, well 
— perhaps Quincy could point to university centered 
activities in nearby Tallahassee. 
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Before Robert Bruce had a chance to get fairly 
settled in his office, in January, 1959, executives of the 
Niagara Wire Weaving Company, Ltd., of Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, stopped off in Quincy while on a trip through 
the Southeast to investigate possible sites for a plant 
which would weave and finish Fourdrinier wires (fine 
mesh screens of bronze) for American paper mills. 

This was a splendid opportunity and the only hitch 
was that Bruce wasn’t ready for it. He had not yet 
put together a presentation. He rushed around trying 
to gather as much information as he could. But there 
wasn't enough time. Desperate, he hit up an idea. 
He arranged for eng key men — those who had 
facts and figures about utilities, land prices, transpor- 
tation facilities, and the many other aspects of the 
region at their finger tips — to meet with Niagara repre- 
sentatives in the Chamber of Commerce board room. 
He made sure there was someone present who could 
answer instantly and accurately any question that might 
be raised. Later, he could send the Niagara people a 
formal presentation which they could study at their 
leisure. 

The idea worked. Niagara did locate its new plant 
in Quincy. 

The plant now employs about 50 and is called 
Southern Wires, Inc. Its manager is Charles Dodson, 
who led the search for the site. He was asked why 
Quincy was decided upon. 

“We knew we wanted to put the plant in one of 
the southeastern states because the trend in the news- 
print industry has been toward the South. But we in- 
vestigated over 60 possible locations before settling on 
Quincy. Of the 60, only two besides Quincy had tacts 
and figures prepared for our consideration,” he said. 
Bruce, who was present at the interview, smiled in- 
wardly at this. 

“Frequently, going from city to city,” Dodson con- 
tinued, “we'd have to waste valuable time ‘pulling’ in- 
formation from city officials. Even then, often as not, 
the information would prove to be unreliable. For ex- 
ample, we'd be told a certain piece of land was avail- 
able, and on checking it out find that the land wasn’t 
available after all.” 

Having accurate information available, then, is the 
big thing. 

Many communities left Dodson with the impression, 
probably erroneous, that they did not want a new plant. 


Bigger Budget Needed 

By April, 1959, it had become obvious that the 
budget of $10,000 per year to promote industrial de- 
velopment in Quincy was hopelessly inadequate. Even 
when combined with regular chamber revenues, this 
amount would do little more than pay salaries. Ac- 
cording to the best guess available (that of A. R. “Tim” 
Timberman, executive director of Tampa’s famed Com- 
mittee of 100) an industrial development specialist's 
salary averages about $10,000 a year in Florida. Ob- 
viously, Quincy needed additional money for research, 
travel, promotion, and site development. 

It was felt that the Committee of 40 members had 
donated about as much as they could. Wider partici- 
pation was needed. Chairman Richard Gardner, there- 
fore, appointed a subcommittee to figure out ways and 
means to raise the needed additional money. It was 
headed by hardware and feed merchant, J. Derwood 
Johnson. 

The idea Johnson and his committee came up with 
was a simple one. Why not form a nonprofit corpo- 
ration and sell shares for $10 each? That way a board 
of directors composed of leading businessmen could 


control expenditures, and if all the money wasn’t spent 
it could easily be returned to shareholders. The Com- 
mittee of 40 liked the scheme. They decided to form 
the Quincy Development Corporation. First thought 
was to raise $50,000 this way. As they discussed the 
idea among themselves enthusiasm grew and _ their 
sights rose to $75,000. 

The next step was to sell the idea to the community. 
A solicitation program was carefully organized. Every 
business firm in Quincy was put on the prospect list. 
Two-man solicitation teams were organized, each com- 
posed of one member of the Committee of 40 and one 
from a civic organization (the Jaycees were very active 
in this). There were prep sessions for the solicitors 
so they would be prepared to explain the program 
fully and answer all questions. June 24, 1959, was the 
red-letter day. Forty teams hit the streets that morn- 
ing. Each team had a list of prospects to call on, but 
no team had more than seven calls to make, including 
its own members. 

Success was overwhelming. Over $68,000 was in 
the till within the first 48 hours. This was kept secret 
to avoid overconfidence while the selling campaign was 
pushed forward. Before the effort slacked off more than 
$100,000 had been raised. 

In December, Quincy voters approved a plan to ex- 
pand the city limits. Commenting on the expansion, 
the Gadsden County Times of December 17 noted: 
“The area is now favorable to industrial firms because 
the city can zone it properly. Zoning is also essential 
to homeowners since it prevents an individual from 
purchasing a lot next to a residence and setting up a 
junk yard or slaughterhouse.” 


American Sumatra Tobacco Company 


For years the American Sumatra Tobacco Company, 
a firm with world-wide interests, had owned land in 
Gadsden County (about 20,000 acres in all) and had 
maintained an office and tobacco warehouse in Quincy. 
In 1959 American Sumatra had opened an industrial 
district in Connecticut on some land it owned there, as 
a first step in its new policy of diversification. 

In January, 1960, company officials approached the 
Quincy people with a proposition. American Sumatra 
owned an 80-acre tract just west of town fronting both 
U. S. Highway 90 and the railroad. It was part of the 
land taken into the city limits in the recent expansion. 
AST would develop the site as an industrial park and 
arrange financing i any acceptable plants moving in 
if local interests would handle promotion. 

This fitted exactly into the plans of the Committee 
of 40 and the offer was accepted. A governing body 
for the new industrial park was appointed consisting 
of: AST’s local manager, D. R. Dreux; Quincy city 
manager, Harbert Gregory; Chamber of Commerce 
president, Lewis H. Gregory; Committee of 40 head, 
Richard Gardner; and Quincy Development Corpora- 
tion president, Derwood Johnson. 

Somewhat unusual among industrial parks is the 
fact that AST retains ownership of the land and future 
buildings, giving tenants long-term leases. This per- 
mits tighter control of park development, and makes 
it possible for plants to move in without a large initial 
investment. 

Through trial and error and imaginative leadership 
Quincy has broken the bonds that bound its future 
industrial growth. The job is far from done but a good 
start has been made. Quincy should serve as a good 
example to other small Florida cities which really 
haven't given industrial expansion the old “college try.” 


End 
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DEVELOPMENT: 


NEW IDEAS 
FOR OLD HOTELS 






Plush Hostelries of Yesteryear Now Serve 
Such Uses as Retirement Hotels, Prep 
Schools and Museums 


M any of the hotels forgotten by Florida history are 
on the verge of making history all over again. Meticu- 
lously mixing the past with the present, imaginative de- 
velopers and promoters are creating an exciting variety 
of intriguing new functions for some of these hotels 
built during the twenties. 

In Clermont, for instance, the doors of the Highland 
Hotel have been flung open for its conversion to a re- 
tirement hotel for members of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church. St. Petersburg, a popular spot for plush, 
comfortable hotels years ago, is going through a series 
of conversions. The old Essex House has been converted 
into an office building and the Carleve has been sold to 
a church group as a retirement hotel. Others have been 
torn down or converted into permanent abodes for 
retirees. 

The rambling Princess Issena, Daytona Beach, famous 
for conventions, has become a retirement hotel and 
down the street the Shalimar has been converted into 
a school dormitory. 

In Palm Beach the old Whitehall is now a museum 
and the Lake Court Apartment Hotel has been sold to a 
Catholic group for retirees. 


Hotel Becomes Prep School 

The once fashionable Mount Plymouth Hotel, built 
in 1926 by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad as a tourist 
accommodation, this fall becomes a full-time, year- 
round preparatory academy which is attracting appli- 
cants from all parts of the nation. This spacious, 300- 
room hotel, lying in the rolling hills of the Central Flor- 
ida citrus belt at Sorrento in Lake County, never really 
became a paying proposition as a resort spot despite in- 
vestments of thousands of dollars through the years by 
various owners. 

Clifford L. Fishback of Columbus, Ohio, and Sidney 
Potasnik of New York City, who owned it in 1958, even 
retained retirement hotel expert Charles S. Lavin to 
conjure up his usual promotional magic. But Lavin 
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couldn't put it across, either, despite his remarkable 
string of retirement successes at Miami Beach, New 
Smyrna Beach, Apopka, Ormond Beach, and Sarasota- 
to name a few. 

The Mount Plymouth had everything in its favor- 
financially and physically. Occupying a picturesque 
225-acre area, the hotel has an excellent 18-hole golf 
course (now operated independently of the hotel), a 
large outdoor swimming pool and sunning patio, a big 
dining room, cocktail lounge, and tennis courts. 


Winter Park’s Alabama Hotel 

Paradoxically, another converted Central Florida 
Hotel that has a lot working against it, seems destined 
to become an immensely successful operation and a 
perfect model for enterprising Florida developers. This 
is the Alabama Hotel, located on Lake Maitland in 
Winter Park, the exclusive community outside Orlando 
which has for years catered to the most discriminating 
tourists and retirees. 

Inspired by the response to his five-year-old retire- 
ment cooperative apartment hotel in Santa Barbara, 
California (with 157 residents and a waiting list of 50), 
developer Albert Mayell and his associates shelled out 
more than half a million dollars to purchase and ren- 
ovate the old Alabama Hotel. Their ambitious plans 
called for the transformation of this hotel into the 
nucleus of a $3-million, 255-unit apartment house com- 
munity to flank the existing hotel. 

But it’s been a bumpy road blotched by stumbling 
blocks in zoning. Anxious to maintain Winter Park’s 
resort town exclusiveness, the hotel’s neighboring resi- 
dents roared their protest when Mayell’s group sought 
a zoning change to clear the way for construction of the 
two new units. 

Winter Park’s Planning and Zoning Commission held 
two months of hearings, then early in January unan- 
imously authorized the zoning variance. Protesting this 
decision vigorously, the neighbors appealed to the City 
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Commission. But in March the Commission upheld the 
Planning Board by a 4-1 vote. 

The Commission’s backing of the project discouraged 
many of the protesting group, which has dwindled to 
six persons. But early in April those six filed an injunc- 
tion in Circuit Court seeking to halt Mayell’s building 
plans. The Commission quickly retaliated by authoriz- 
ing its attorney, Webber Haines, to fight the injunction. 

The executives who head up Mayell’s organization 
(known officially as the National Hotel and Retirement 
Services Corporation) have run into similar opposition 
in past promotions. Retired Army Colonel Irwin C. 
Stoll, the hotel’s managing director, attributes this type 
of protest to “a fear of the unknown.” And he says that 
once resident neighbors see what a beautiful asset a 
retirement cooperative is to a community “the objections 
cease. 

Rolf C. Jacobsen, vice president of Mayell’s enter- 
prises, declared frankly: “We're not of the mind to go 
forward with our plans in the face of opposition. Our 
plans call for the closest of cooperation with neighbors, 
the city and chambers of commerce. We're going to 
take it slow and let it evolve of itself.” 

Boiled down, the hassle’s status at this stage is that 
the City of Winter Park, desirous of the cooperative, 
will be clashing with neighbors in the court of law. 
But Mayell Enterprises will try to court protestors’ 
affections and win them over to their side strictly on the 
merits of the Mayell plan. 


Ownership Without Inconvenience 

The merits are many. As conceived by Mayell, the 
cooperative provides retired persons of better-than- 
average means a chance to own their own hotel apart- 
ments without the inconvenience and bother of owner- 
ship. A single room apartment unit with bath costs 
$6,000 to $9,000. Two-room apartments with bath start 
at $14,000. Each is completely furnished and can be 
purchased on time payments over a four-year period 





if necessary. Residents themselves establish the type 
and standard of retirement service that costs each 
person about $6.25 a day. This includes all taxes, insur- 
ance, maintenance, utilities, maid service, two meals 
daily in the hotel dining room, infirmary facilities with a 
trained resident nurse on duty 24 hours a day and a 
planned recreation program. 

“We provide luxury, security and worry-free living, 
all at a moderate cost,” explained Stoll. “We take the 
burden of ownership off residents’ shoulders and 
leave them the fun of retirement.” 

The 68-unit Alabama Hotel, which will continue to 
operate as a resort hotel through the summer, contains 
shuffleboard courts, boating facilities, a game room, 
swimming and sunning privileges in Lake Maitland and 
a library. 

“What we actually are doing,” explains Jacobsen, 
“is providing a congenial atmosphere conducive to hav- 
ing a good time.” 

All buying of apartment units is done only after a 
month’s trial residence period in which prospective 
residents pay current hotel rates and try out the Mayell 
system. 

“The owners give each other the once over, and vice 
versa,” Stoll said. “That’s how our population grows. It 
is a step-by-step selective process.” 

Buyers receive negotiable warranty deeds. They can 
re-sell units if they wish, and Stoll says that in other 
Mayell developments residents have chalked up tidy 
profits in that way. Five years after Mayell sets up a 
retirement cooperative, residents have the option of 
assuming themselves the service provided by Mayell’s 
corporation. 

Impressed by the fact that about 10 per cent of 
Florida’s residents are over 65 years old, Mayell’s group 
is currently studying Central Florida sites to find two 
more old hotels that can be converted into retirement 
apartment homes. End 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 


RIGHT 
TO 
WORK 
? 





An Expert Swings Through 
Florida And Reports What 
ls Happening Elsewhere And 
What Might Happen Here 


President of the National Right to 
Work Committee William T. Har- 
rison warns of attacks against 


Florida’s Right to Work Law. 
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I, the Union Shop coming to Flor- 
ida? 

Phrased another way, can Flor- 
ida’s Right to Work law withstand 
determined attacks against it? 

There is doubt in some quarters 
that it can. 

There is no question but that the 
unions will try to destroy the law. 
Their strength is growing in Florida, 
and unions regard all Right to Work 
laws with bitter animosity. Union 
leaders are levelling their heaviest 
artillery at Right to Work laws in 
all 19 states that have them. 

This fact was brought out recently 
by William T. Harrison, president 
of the National Right to Work Com- 
mittee, who made a 10-day swing 
through Florida, during which he 
addressed 10 meetings. 

“The AFL-CIO is raising millions 
of dollars to counteract the determi- 
nation of wage-earners to win volun- 
tary unionism,” stressed Harrison. 
“Most of the dollars come from as- 
sessments on workers who are com- 
pelled to belong to the union in 
order to hold their jobs.” 

What tactics will the unions use 
in Florida in their battle vs. Right 
to Work? 

Since, as part of the State Con- 
stitution, Florida’s law can _ be 
changed only by vote of the people, 
the tactics used in some other states 
are ineffective here. These tactics 
generally include endeavoring to 
elect representatives who favor re- 
peal of the laws, and _ pressuring 
Congress to repeal section 14 (b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, which permits 
the enactment of such state laws. 


The “Agency Shop” 


Harrison warns that a_ serious 
threat comes from another direction. 
“Included in the recent: steel settle- 
ment,” he points out, “was a new 
move to circumvent the state laws. 
This is known as the ‘agency shop’ 
and provides that each employee is 
required to pay the same fees, dues 
and assessments to the union as the 
members, though not required to 
join the union, in order to obtain 
or retain employment.” 

Attorney General Richard W. Er- 
vin feels that an answer to the 
agency shop’s legality in Florida 
should derive from the judiciary. “To 
my knowledge, the courts of Flor- 
ida have not as yet passed upon the 
question,” he says. 

An opinion the Attorney General 
rendered on August 25, 1952, (052- 
260) includes the following: 

“Arguments in favor of the val- 
idity of such a contract may be sum- 





marized as follows: Under such ap 
agreement, employees are not 
obliged to become actual members 
of the union if they do not desire to 
do so. The agreement is with the 
union for the benefit of representa. 
tion to all employees, whether mem. 
bers of the union or not. Such repre. 
sentation is an expense to the union 
and the non-union employees agree 
to pay for such service at a rate based 
on current union dues, without other 
obligation to the union. Hence, the 
right to work under such an agree. 
ment is not dependent upon mem- 
bership or non-membership in a 
union, but is rather a payment of a 
fee as compensation for representa- 
tion by the union. The employee 
enters into such an arrangement of 
his own free will, as a condition of 
acquiring or retaining employment 
with the company. The constitu- 
tional provisions do not mention 
dues or fees of any nature, but refer 
solely to the denial or abridgement 
of the right to work on account of 
‘membership’ or ‘non-membership 
in a union. Thus, such an agreement, 
as it relates to the individual em- 
ployee and the company, may be 
considered merely as a_ condition 
of the employment contract. 


Employee Must Pay Union Dues 


“On the other hand, under the 
terms of the contract, an employee 
has no choice, if he wishes to work 
for the company, but to pay, as a 
condition of such employment, the 
union dues. While such employee, in 
return for his dues, acquires the 
benefit of representation by the 
union, it would seem that the em- 
ployee has the right to reject any 
such benefits if he does not desire to 
have them. It may well also be 
argued that the payment of union 
dues is, for all practical purposes, 
tantamount to membership in the 
union and therefore such a com- 
pulsory payment constitutes an in- 
direct curtailment of the free exer- 
cise of the right to work guaranteed 
by Section 12 of the Declaration of 
Rights.” 

National Right to Work Commit- 
tee President Harrison (who was 
himself kicked out of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks in 1951 for 
his fight for the principle of volun- 
tary unionism) says four states have 
declared the agency shop to be 
illegal, while the laws of 10 other 
states specifically prohibit it. 

But in Florida Right to Work is 
expected to be a battleground of 
the future. End 
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Ti wies P. Woodbury .is tall and 
dender and quiet. He gives the im- 
pression of being slow-moving. He 
is not a prototype of the energetic 
and aggressive executive. Yet at the 
age of 41 he has organized—and 
presently heads—three major Pen- 
sacola enterprises: The Warrington 
Bank, the American Fidelity Life 
[insurance Company, and the United 
Service Underwriters. Last year he 
was selected as the Pensacola News- 
Journal's first Northwest Florida 
Businessman of the Year. 

Woodbury refuses to accept all 
the credit for his successes. “We 
have a top-notch organization,” he 
says. “A businessman is made a suc- 
cessful businessman by the people 
around him. A good organization is 
the key to success. Many times 
credit goes to the man at the top 
when that man does not deserve 
credit.” 

Starts With $20 


His business career began in 1947 
when he came to Pensacola with (so 
legend has it) $20 in his pocket to 
open a life insurance brokerage 
firm for pilots at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion. 

Woodbury had been a Marine 
fighter pilot during World War II. 
He stopped off at Pensacola for two 
weeks once, and made frequent vis- 
its thereafter. During the war, the 
Pensacola Naval Air Station was 
full to the brim with young pilots 
for the most part fresh out of school. 
Naval service was often the first en- 
counter these young airmen had 
with adult responsibilities. The first 
encounter was frequently followed 
by a second one—marriage. 

Naval pilots knew theirs was a 
hazardous occupation. They needed 
more life insurance to supplement 
their $10,000 government coverage. 
But they couldn’t buy civilian in- 
surance to cover the hazards of fly- 
ing at anything like reasonable 
rates. In fact, most local agents 
around Pensacola couldn't sell them 
aviation coverage at any price; tried 
to convince them that they didn’t 
need it. Too often the agents did 
convince them. Woodbury, who had 
got a start in life insurance sales in 
Kansas City in 1940, boiled. 

He knew it wouldn't be easy to 
provide all-hazards life insurance 
for these men, but it could be done. 
Most life insurance agents represent 
individual companies. If a prospect 
wants to buy a particular kind of 
insurance which is not sold by his 


company, the agent tries to sell an- 
other kind which is. To obtain avia- 
tion coverage for these men would 
require the services of a_ broker, 
someone not tied to a company, 
who could shop the insurance mar- 
ket and find out where the desired 
kind of insurance was available. 


United Service Underwriters 


In 1946, Major Woodbury re- 
ceived his discharge from _ the 
Marine Corps. In 1947 he moved to 
Pensacola to open a_ brokerage 
office, “because that’s where the 
naval pilots were.” He called his 
business “United Service Under- 
writers.” 

In nine years—by 1956—the United 
Service Underwriters sales staff had 
grown to 22 men. Now, it is reported 
to be the largest agency in Florida 
from the standpoint of life insurance 
in force, and larger than any com- 
pany with headquarters in the state, 
excepting one. 

The organization wasn’t hard to 
build, according to Woodbury. “We 
started with a nucleus of good men, 
and because like attracts like, other 
good men were attracted to the 
firm.” 

Woodbury’s first associate was 
Carl Foster. Then, as business grew, 
Ed Parker, Homer Whitten and Doc 
Mauch joined them. All these men 
were recently discharged naval 
flyers “who were filled with energy 
and enthusiasm and were able to 
talk with prospects on their own 
terms,” explains Woodbury. 


The Warrington Bank 


Headquarters of United Service 
Underwriters was in a section of 
Pensacola called Warrington, close 
to the Naval Air Station. There was 
no commercial bank in the area, and 
because of their irregular hours of 
duty, naval personnel and _ their 
families found it difficult to get 
downtown during banking hours. 
There was a real need for a bank 
in Warrington. So Woodbury and 
his associates obtained a charter for 
one. That was in 1953. 

Now, the Warrington Bank is one 
of the most profitable banks in the 
state. “Most accounts are personal 
ones, and so are the loans,” Presi- 
dent Woodbury explains. “In fact, 
each December deposits sink almost 
to nothing as customers withdraw 
their funds for Christmas.” 

The bank now “runs itself,” as 
Woodbury expresses it, and the chal- 
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...American Fidelity is Potentially a Nationwide Concern 


lenge is gone. “I like to build things. 
That’s my motive for working.” 


American Fidelity Life 


About 1950, Woodbury and the 
others in the United Service Under- 
writers Organization began to toss 
around the idea of starting an in- 
surance company of their own. As 
the organization grew (by 1956 
nearly all its 22 members were mil- 
lion-dollar producers) it was ap- 
parent that this would make a solid 
basis for a company sales force. The 
idea was talked over with Frank R. 
Leu, Nashville, Tennessee, insurance 
executive, who agreed to invest a 
sizeable amount of cash. The Am- 
erican Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany was incorporated in September, 
1956, licensed by the Florida In- 
surance Commissioner, and launched 
with the sale of 430,000 shares of 
common stock at $2 a share. Wood- 
bury was named president. 

American Fidelity is now one of 
the fastest growing businesses in the 
Pensacola area and is potentially a 
nationwide concern. Already it is 
licensed in Florida, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and California. 
Assets are $2.5 million, and it em- 
ploys more than 100 agents. 

American Fidelity stock was 
placed on the market (over-the- 
counter) in March, 1959, at $5 a 
share. By April it was selling at 7%, 
and in May, 1960, it was quoted at 
11%. In addition, a 10 per cent 
stock dividend was declared May 
14, 1960. 

Serving as directors of American 
Fidelity are such nationally prom- 
inent personalities as Frank Pace, 
Jr., president of General Dynamics 
Corporation; R. F. “Bob” Sikes, 
senior congressman from Florida; 
J. Louis Reynolds, of Reynolds 
Metals; Southern Airways President 
Frank Hulse; F. Bart Harvey, Jr., 
and Hugh Ashcroft, Jr., investment 
bankers of Baltimore and Charlotte, 
respectively. 


Advisory Board 


An advisory board, comprised of 
nine life underwriters, associates in 
United Service Underwriters, func- 
tions as an advisor on insurance 
matters and assists the board of 
directors in establishing the policies 
of the company. Though this board 
has no legal position and serves with- 
out compensation, it includes some 
of the key men who have been as- 
sociated with Woodbury from the 


early days. Woodbury points t 
their pictures, which line the walls 
of his office, and says, “These are the 
men who are responsible for the 
success of our business.” 

Woodbury works from 10 to }4 
hours a day in his offices in the 
building in Warrington occupied by 
American Fidelity. “I am in this 
thing (American Fidelity) with all 
I've got. I went into the other bus. 
inesses the same way. They have 
reached the point where growth js 
slow and they run themselves. Am- 
erican Fidelity is just beginning” 
he says. 

Visitors to Woodbury’s office are 
introduced to an old Navy custom- 
coffee is served at all hours. Con. 
tinuously. 


Future Plans 

With his visitors sipping coffee, 
Woodbury leans back and_ talks 
about his plans for the future, 
“There's a tremendous shortage of 
promotion capital in the Pensacola 
area. That means there are enormous 
opportunities for those who have 
venture capital, or who can acquire 
it. For example, there hasn’t been a 
new downtown office building in 
Pensacola for years. We'd like to 
build a 22-25-story office building. 
It would be a sound investment, it 
would provide a _ central head- 
quarters for American Fidelity, and 
think what the advertising value 
would be!” 

Woodbury also would like to put 
up a first-class downtown motel in 
Pensacola. Pensacola Beach is com- 
ing into its own as a resort area. 
There are enormous opportunities 
for investment then. 

“Think what a few projects like 
this would mean to Pensacola. They 
couldn't fail to start a chain reaction. 
Other people with capital would be 
encouraged to come to Pensacola for 
the investment opportunities.” 

The coffee is replenished and the 
conversation moves on to other 
things. “When young people come 
to me about their careers, as they 
sometimes do, and they talk as if 
they want security or money above 
all other things, I feel a deep sense 
of disappointment. They should 
want to accomplish things in life, 
let the money and security take care 
of themselves. The drive for security 
weakens the moral fiber of the 
young fellow today. He should seek 
the opportunity to accomplish 
things.” End 
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April, 1960 

March, 1960 
Increase 

April, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


April, 1960 

March, 1960 
Increase 

April, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


April, 1960 

March, 1960 
Increase 

April, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


Sales By Markets 


NORTHWEST 


Lf |} 
ie CN 


“i 


\ 
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Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
98,090,335 1,000,865 
98,081,597 933,408 
009% 7.23% 
95,072,015 891,500 
3.17% 12.27% 
410,482,223 3,759,040 
378,412,427 3,448,273 
8.47% 9.01 
WEST COAST 
ti 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
223,712,166 3,095,276 
235,260,184 3,357,241 
4.91% 7.80% 
206,159,080 2,637,981 
8.51% 17.34% 
918,230,355 12,874,591 
828,359,506 11,061,269 
10.85% 16.39% 
CENTRAL 
% oe ie ee ey ae, 
> - i 
<—_~ 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
171,851,752 2,239,907 
183,224,185 2,249,037 
6.21% 41% 
167,894,987 2,014,216 
2.36% 11.20% 
705,636,219 8,950,146 
643,666,030 7,970,032 
9.63% 12.30% 
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April, 1960 

March, 1960 
Increase 

April, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


April, 1960 

March, 1960 
Increase 

April, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


April, 1960 
March, 1960 
Increase 
April, 1959 
Increase 





NORTHEAST 
c ee ee 
Ys 5 al 
i > 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected : \ 
162,390,757 1,961,769 / , 
176,439,965 1,789,837 (4s \ 
7.96% 961% Y/ \ 
151,599,597 1,599,278 X \ 
7.12% 22.67% x } 
655,000,865 7,134,546 at 
608,229,625 6,036,606 . j 
7.69% 18.19% \ 
_f 


LOWER EAST COAST 


Gross Sales 
397,699,440 
498,683,153 

20.25% 

364,656,614 

9.06% 
1,727,988,146 
1,603,038,435 

7.79% 


Taxes Collected 


5,857,155 
6,873,896 
14.79% 
5,169,011 
13.31% 
25,546,083 
22,992,322 
11.11% 





STATE TOTALS 





Gross Sales 
1,175,298,458 
1,376,699,734 

14.63% 
1,117,186,687 
5.20% 


Year to Date, 1960 5,016,098,327 
Year to Date, 1959 4,606,801,604 


Increase 


Sates Tax Division—State Comptroller 


8.88% 
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15,034,523 
16,332,825 
_7.95% 
13,060,154 
15.12% 
62,073,512 
54,731,672 
13.41% 
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Seaboard-Coast Line Merger to Save 
Railroads $39 Million Annually Before Taxes 


ee THE SEABOARD AIR LINE dent, and W. _— Rice, 


Coast 
Railroad and the Atlantic Coast Line Line president, announced jointly 
Railroad announce that they have that under the merger agreement 


agreed on terms for a merger of the 
two companies into a unified com- 
pany to be known as the Seaboard 
Coast Line Railroad Company. 
John W. Smith, Seaboard presi- 


approved by directors of both com- 
panies, in separate meetings, holders 
of Seaboard common stock would 
retain their present shares, which 
would be equivalent to a share-for- 
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MILLER’S LOW COST 

You save sana yee buy direct from Miller. 
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LEARN HOW MILLER TRAILERS CAN WORK FOR YOU 


For details about the finest trailer money can buy — 
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? Florida 
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share exchange for stock of the 
merged company. Holders of com. 
mon stock of the Atlantic Coast Line 


will receive 1.42 shares of the 
merged company for each share 
now owned. 


Stockholders of the two companies 
will be asked to approve the pro- 
posed merger at meetings to be held 
later this year. 

The merger has been under study 
for eighteen months by independent 
engineering and transportation con- 
sultants (Coverdale & Colpitts, and 
Wyer, Dick & Company) whose 
studies estimate annual savings of 
$38,700,000 before taxes to be real- 
izable within five years after the 
merger is made effective. It is esti- 
mated that 50 per cent of the total 
savings may be accomplished by the 
end of the second year. 

At the end of 1959, there were 
4,831,799 shares of Seaboard com- 
mon stock publicly held, while 2; 
627,256 shares of Coast Line common 
were outstanding. The merged 
company is expected to have approx- 
imately 8,738,000 shares outstanding. 


seRYDER SYSTEM, INC., will 
concentrate on internal growth in 
1960 rather than on growth through 
acquisitions and mergers, _ stock- 
holders were told at the annual 
meeting in Miami. 

However, said Chairman James A. 
Ryder, “this doesn't rule out further 
acquisitions during the year.” He 
said the Miami-based trucking and 
leasing firm is currently holding 
discussions with several other com- 
panies including “a small cargo air- 
line.” 

Ryder said he feels strongly that 
the company can benefit from closer 
coordination with, and eventually 
ownership of, firms engaged in air, 
rail and water transportation. Diver- 
sification into competing forms of 
transportation may be the solution 
to steadily rising distribution costs, 
he added. The chairman said net 
earnings in the first quarter of 1960 
were adversely affected by severe 
winter weather. Ryder System, Inc., 
reported net earnings of $693,800, or 
34 cents per share, on gross income 
of $22,983,000 for ‘the three months 
er.ded March 31. This compares with 
a net of $568,578, or 36 cents per 
share, on gross revenue of $17,4:30,- 
955 in the 1959 period. 
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ss MAULE INDUSTRIES of Miami 
reported that it earned $19,235 in 
the first three months of this year on 
net sales of $4,303,692. This com- 
pared with $661,716 in earnings in 
last year’s first quarter on sales of 
$5,319,642. 

Earnings for both periods reflect 
gains on sales of surplus land which 
the company had held. 


ssGENERAL DEVELOPMENT 
Corporation has reported a net in- 
come of $8,818,916 for 1959, a gain 
of 40.1 per cent over the preceding 
year. Earnings amounted to $1.40 a 
share. 

The Miami headquartered com- 
pany, which develops entire com- 
munities, reported sales of 49,993 
homesites and 904 homes in 1959. 





FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company 
12/58 4/59 6/59 


American Fidelity — 7% 6% 
American Heritage Life 13 12% 9% 
Arvida 11 17% 19% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 51% 561% 
Automatic Merchandising % % % 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64 64 
Chemex wm enon 2% 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 5% 6 
First Research Corp. ‘ en nee 
Florida National Bank 64 74 77% 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 18% 12 
Florida Telephone 26% 30 25% 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 2% 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% =$.22% 22 
Home Owner's Life 7% 8 8% 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. anne 

Houston Common 18% 22% 18% 
Houston Debs. 84% 86 87 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 3% 3% 
Jackson’s Minit Markets ome 7 6% 
Jim Walter Corporation 27% 32% 338% 
Lewis Business Forms weds tata . 
Mackey Air Lines 38% 31s 2% 
Miami Window Corp. 3% 4% 3% 
Pearce-Uible Co. oie sot —_ 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 7% 7% 6% 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 20% 21% 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. % 1% 1 
Ryder Systems 41% 56% 59% 
Soroban zee 

Southeast Telephone jam 
State Bank of Jax « 29 29 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7% 9% 10 
Tampa Marine 1% 1% 1% 
Wometco 

Yocam Batteries 

*Split 


Month End Bids 
8/59 10/59 12/59 2/60 3/60 4/60 5/60 


8% 11% 13% 13% 12% 12 10 
10% 11% 10 9% 9% 9% 9% 
17% 15% 15% 12% 12% £11 9% 
51% 658% 53 54 57 46 46 

% % % 1 ™% % 1 
65% 72% %13% 17 77 77 77% 

2 2% 3% 3% 3 2% 2% 

5% 6 6 6 5 5 4% 
pees eove eoee 1% 1% 1% 1 
83% 86% 92% 94% 95 93 91 
12% 12% 12% 12% #11 10% 12% 
30% 29% 28% 26 26% 28% 27% 

1% 1% 1% 2 1% 1 1 
23% 28% 20% 21% 19% 19% 18 

8% 8% 8% 1% 9 * 1% 

4 4% 3% 3% 
16% 14% 13% 12% 11% 10% 9% 
88% 86% 84% 84% 85 84 81% 

3% 8% 8% 2% 2% 2% 2% 

5% 5% 6% 5% 5 5 4% 
30 32 31% 27% 24% 25% 30% 


F ‘ nie 10% 10% 10% 8% 
2% 38% 2% 1% 1% 2% 2 
2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1 Te 


3% 2% 3% 3% 3% 3% 2% 
5% 6 6% 5 4% 4 3% 
19% 18% 25% 26% 25% 22% #$£=23 
% % ts % % % 14 
29%* 25% 27% 26 24% 27% 28% 
-_ osen 13% 13% 16% 24% 
a enve a 20% 20% 21 21% 
29 29% 29% 30 28% 28% 28% 
9% 8% 10% 11% 10% 12 12% 
1 1% % % % % % 


11% #11% 12% 11% 12% 12 12% 
iets re 65% 6% 6% 6% 


Source—Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 
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ees finest facility in Florida! 
14' by 3' by 41% kettle 


Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. 
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Get away from it all and drop anchor 
along tropical deep-channeled water 
routes. Ski, fish, relax. 
Fully equipped boats, fully insured; be 
your own skipper. Explore an exciting 
Florida you've never seen before. 
Sleep on board, cook fresh-caught 
fish in your own galley. Renting 
a boat is easy as renting a car. 
All size boats available. 


Write, wire or call for brochure, 
price list, full details. 






200 WINDWARD PASSAGE 
LEARWATER, FLA., PHONE: 35-8021 
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eeA 31 PER CENT increase in 
volume in force for the year ending 
1959 was reported by officials of the 
Miami-based Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Florida to_ stockholders, at 
their annual meeting. 

Total insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1959, stood at $13,688,- 
148, according to Alec S. Wallace, 
board chairman. “We are well satis- 


ee 


fied with the progress in 1959,” Wal. 
lace announced, “but the exciting 
thing that has taken place is with 
first-quarter earnings in 1960 which 
show 73 per cent more income than 
the first quarter, 1959. 

“This is a sizeable gain with a 
comparative increase in administra- 
tion and genera! expenses of only 
7 per cent,’ Wallace stated. , 
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The Elmer J. Krauss Organization, Inc. 


3300 Skyway Blvd., N. St. Petersburg 
HEmlock 5-2128 


DEVELOPERS OF 


JOE'S CREEK 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 








Thinking of Florida 
Think of Beil & Hough 


@ UNDERWRITERS 
@ TRADERS 
@ SECURITIES 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Beil & Houah, Ine. 


@ 350 First Ave. No. - St. Petersburg 
Phone 5-4601 

@ 615 Court Street - Clearwater 
Phone 3-7181 

@ 120 W. Pine Street - Orlando 
Phone CH 1-2106 
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EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY 

Air Products 

Air Products 

Armour & Co. 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment 


PERIOD 


Quar. Mar. 31 
6 mos. Mar. 31 


f-6 mos. Apr. 30 


6 mos. Apr. 30 
12 mos. Apr. 30 


Delta Air Lines Quar. Mar. 31 
Delta Air Lines 9 mos. Mar. 31 
Eastern Air Lines Quar. Mar. 31 
Fla. East Coast Rwy. Quar. Mar. 31 
Fla. Public Util. 12 mos. Mar. 31 
Fla. Steel Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
Fla. Steel Corp. 6 mos. Mar. 31 
Fla. Water & Util. Year Dec. 31 
Food Machinery & Chemical Quar. Mar. 31 
Gen. Foods Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
Gen. Tel. of Fila. Quar. Mar. 31 
Gen. Tel. of Fila. 12 mos. Mar. 31 
Hertz Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
Houdaille Industries, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 
International Minerals 

Chem. Quar. Mar. 31 
International Minerals 

hem. 9 mos. Mar. 31 
International Paper Co. f-Quar. Mar. 31 
Kaiser Industries Quar. Mar. 31 
Laclede Steel Quar. Mar. 31 
Lily-Tulip Cup Quar. Mar. 31 
Maule Industries, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Quar. Mar. 31 
NAFI Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
National Airlines Quar. Mar. 31 
National Airlines 9 mos. Mar. 31 
Northwest Airlines Quar. Mar. 31 
Pan Amer. World Airways Quar. Mar. 31 
Pearce Simpson Year Mar. 31 
Southern Co. 12 mos. Apr. 30 
Standard Oil (Ky.) Quar. Mar. 31 
Tennessee Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
Trans World Airlines Quar. Mar. 31 


U. S. Industries 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. 


(e) On preferred shares. 


Quar. Mar. 31 
9 mos. Mar. 31 


NET INCOME PER COM. SH 
1960 1959 1960 1959 
632,370 596,800 a.46 a.49 
822,188 1,065,866 a.60 a.88 

m 7,057,000 4,526,000 a1.35 a.88 
d 577,197 d 206,15 
1,442,125 1,569,111 1.33 1.46 
68,000 744,000 .06 66 
1,103,189 3,238,580 -98 2.89 
d 640,039 2,101,859 74 
d 504,499 d 483,942 

395,026 306,104 1.34 1.10 
460,325 195,795 43 18 
770,964 438,005 72 4) 
236,253 155,219 a1.00 a.90 
3,918,095 4,372,234 a.55 a.62 
61,071,000 54,145,000 4.96 4.42 
1,309,454 1,121,061 82 71 
5,150,736 3,757,448 3.22 2.51 
1,507,030 1,385,720 46 A2 

137,901 108,195 .02 

2,318,358 2,045,000 94 83 
4,046,324 2,746,000 1.59 1.05 
18,276,000 18,016,406 1.26 1.34 
1,242,000 4,232,000 é 17 
936,499 920,215 4.54 4.46 
1,459,402 1,359,961 b.46 9.43 
r 19,235 r 661,716 .03 89 
16,217,911 13,956,520 a.95 a.82 
62,413 195,452 25 .20 
n 1,312,478 1,603,290 n.74 98 
d 1,019,244 2,322,207 1.42 
d 631,733 93,564 
p 2,105, p 2,499,000 
d 33,225 d 86,945 
44,575,547 39,580,578 1.98 1.76 
3,398,000 3,264,000 1.30 1.25 
3,164,600 2,514,000 -84 c.67 
d@ 6,826,000 d 3,778,000 
x 301,000 x 633,000 WM 25 
327,716 636,216 q1.54 q2.99 


(f) Preliminary report. (g) Adjusted to 


(c) On shares now outstanding. (d) 
reflect stock split. 


Net loss 
(m) In 


addition to these earnings, Armour had a non-recurring profit on sale of South American real 


estate of $1,965,000, or 38 cents a share. 
(p) Net loss after tax credit of $2,282,000 in 
shares. (r) Includes special 


credits of $58,223 


1959. 


(q) On 


$2,724 in t 


period. (x) Includes non-recurring income of $106,000 in 1960 and $470,000 in 1959. 


(n) After giving effect to other income of $1,665,083 
1960 and $2,599,000 in 
in the 1960 period and 


preferred 
he 1959 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


1360 
Daytona Beach 59,993 
Fort Lauderdale 215,956 
Gainesville 42,956 
Jacksonville 794,924 
Key West 16,319 
Lakeland 80,492 
Greater Miami 1,343,458 
Orlando 243,643 
Pensacola 86,830 
St. Petersburg 218,767 
Tampa 430,993 
West Palm Beach 146,731 
ALABAMA 2,190,255 
FLORIDA 5,432,354 
GEORGIA 3,827,553 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 


March April 1960 from 1959 
1960 1959 (4 months) 
61,641 63,011 + 1 
240,774 213,908 +7 
48,725 40,003 +13 
890,762 769,412 +7 
17,442 17,355 — 0 
87,411 75,542 +10 
1,445,774 1,358,964 + 3 
282,376 236,278 +10 
90,698 87,033 +4 
256,500 225,919 +4 
458,784 421,023 + 5 
153,642 159,079 — 1 
2,268,816 2,152,887 + 3 
5,889,132 5,314,482 +7 
3,925,925 3,716,933 +7 
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When You Think of 


INFLUENCE 
Think of 
FLORIDA TREND 


A noted advertising executive once said: 


“The real test of a publication’s influence 
and effectiveness is its readership vitality.” 


FLORIDA TREND matches the vitality of its dynamic 
audience with the freshness, pertinency, and imaginative- 


ness of its pages. 


Why not share the spark that ignites the vitality of our 
influential readers. Advertise in FLORIDA TREND and 
enjoy the effectiveness of eager readers who 
have the authority to do just about anything 
you might want them to do. 


Ask for a copy of FLORIDA TREND’s “Buying 
Influence and Readership Evaluation Survey.” 


Write to Post Office Box 150, Tampa, Florida. 





Florida’s Most Honored (and Quoted) Magazine 
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NEW FLORIDA CORPORATIONS 


This is a partial list of new corpo- 
rations filed with the Secretary of 
State, Tallahassee. Incorporations in 
Florida are currently totalling more 
than 1000 per month. To receive the 
complete list each month published 
in booklet form with the same data 
given as those listed here, write 
FLORIDA TREND, NEW COR- 
PORATION REPORTS, P. O. Box 
150, Tampa, for subscription price 
and details. 


NOTE: Figure given is capitaliza- 
tion value, names given are incorpo- 
rators, and in most cases they are 
officers and directors, and date given 
is date that the corporation charter 
was filed with the Secretary of State. 
While most of these companies rep- 
resent new businesses, some are in- 
corporations of established partner- 
ships, proprietorships, or corpora- 
tions formed for special business 
purposes. 


POWER LIFT, INC., St. Petersburg, 
$10,000. Equipment and machinery. Lee 
Furnell, W. G. DeWitt, Don L. Spicer, all 


St. Petersburg; John L. Parsons, Alisa S. 
Parsons, Clearwater. 5/25/60. 
J. C. EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Winter 


Park, $4,000. Trampoline center. Kenneth 
D. Barrett, Falls Church, Va.; Ralph K 
Swanson, Dorothy L. Swanson, Winter 
Park. 5/24/60. 


P.H. NEFF & SONS, INC., Miami, $5,000. 
Manufacturing and selling machinery, en- 
gines, devices, materials and accessories 
for construction business. Paul H. Neff, 
Anna G. Neff, Nicholas A. Crane, all 
Miami. 5/25/60. 


DAVIDS SANDWICH CoO., INC., Miami, 
$6,000. Food caterers. Milton N. Cohen, 
Mildred N. Cohen, David H. Cohen, all 
Miami Beach. 5/25/60. 


RULEME GROVES, INC., Eustis, $18,- 
000. Citrus groves. Leslie R. Huffstetler, 
R. J. Schneider, Memory Martin, all Eus- 
tis. 5/25/60. 


BLOCKLIFTER CORP., Pensacola, $15,- 
000. Mechanical tools, devices, and equip- 
ment. Charles Price, Audrey Palmer, Helen 
T. Price, Douglas Palmer, all Pensacola; 
Donald Allison, New York, N. Y. 5/26/60. 





SEWAGE TREATMENT BY AEROBIC DIGESTION 


















































1. Freedom 


from odors 





Sewage digestion in a Marolf Aerobic Plant produces no objection- 


able odors. 


Installations may be made, therefore, adjacent to or 


nearby habitations without fear of odor nuisance usually associated 


with disposal plants. 


invites your inquiries. 
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Manufactured in Florida by a Florida owned 
corporation in capacities from 2,000 to 63,000 gallons. 


Marolf 


“MAROLF HYGIENIC 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Sewage Treatment by Aerobic Digestion == 


:; 1627 Gulf-To-Bay Blvd. 
Glearwater, Florida @ Telephone 3-4061 


ORWALL INDUSTRIES, INC., Hialeah, 


$10,000. Restaurant  business—drive-in 
restaurant. Margaret Orwall, Walter B. 
Orwall, Bonnie Orwall, all Hialeah, 
5/24/60. 


ST. ANDREW _ INVESTORS, _ INC, 
Panama City, $5,000. Investments. J. §, 
Newbern, Lamar V. Hobbs, both Panama 


City; Bryon B. Collins, Lynn Haven, 
5/24/60. 
THE LAWRENCE JOSEPH CORP. 


INC., Jacksonville, $5,000. Investments, 
mortgages, real estate, construction. Fred- 
erick H. Lenczyk, Daisy Yarborough, Sue 
A. Newman, all Jacksonville. 5/24/60. 


STATEN BUILDERS, 
burg, $5,000. Builders 
Raymond A. Victorio, 
Ben Victorio, all St. 


INC., St. Peters- 
and _ contractors, 
Arline A. Victorio, 
Petersburg. 5/27/60, 


SOUTH RIDGE GROVES, INC., Wau- 
chula, $5,000. Citrus fruit and agricultural 
products, shipping, packing, etc. Adrian 
R. Chapman, Wauchula; Arthur T. Ed- 
wards, Jr., William W. Lord, all Lakeland, 
5/27/60. 


OCALA HILLS, INC., Ocala, $5,000. 
Real estate development and construction. 
Virgil L. Milbrath, M. Dean Nelson, Betty 
Jane Williams, all Ocala. 5/21/60. 


NEW SMYRNA BEACH GOLF AND 
COUNTRY CLUB, INC., New Smyrma 
Beach, $6,500. Country Club, restaurant, 
etc. John R. DeBerry, Marvin Harvey, 
Guy N. Pellett, B. F. Ward, Harold G. 
Marr, Raymond H. Hester, all New 
Smyrna Beach. 5/21/60. 


GARAN MOTORS, INC., 
$5,000. Auto Sales. Rachel Southworth, 
William R. Southworth, Hollywood; Gene- 
vieve S. Perry, West Hollywood. 5/21/60. 


Hollywood, 


ROBBIE LYNN, INC., Miami, $15,000. 
Women’s wearing apparel. Beatrice M. 
White, Seymour London, Hugo Braemer, 
all Miami. 5/23/60. 


MODERN MEMORIALS, INC., Live Oak, 
$5,000. Monuments, grave markers, con- 
crete products. Felix O. Bullard, Monti- 
cello; Tom Cannon, Jr., Live Oak; Nina 
B. Chapman, South Miami. 5/23/60. 


FOREST LAND AND TIMBER CO. 
Live Oak, $500,000. Land and_ timber. 
P. C. Crapps, Jr., P. C. Crapps III, Vir- 
ginia B. Crapps, all Live Oak. 5/23/60. 


FLORIDA SALES AND ENGINEERING, 
INC., Coral Gables, $5,000. Machinery, 
equipment, supplies. Roff Elliott, Robert 
V. Shea, Coral Gables; John J. Kiely, 
Miami Springs. 5/23/60. 


VILLAGE SQUARE PHARMACY, INC., 
Jupiter, $25,000. Drugstore business. 
Helen Joy Guile, Cameron Guile, Marion 
M. Cromwell, all Jupiter. 5/23/60. 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 





You Be the Judge 


CAN A SENIOR EMPLOYEE BE 
DENIED A PROMOTION BE- 
CAUSE HE FLUNKED A TEST? 


What Happened: 


Jim Harvey put in a bid for pro- 
motion when a vacancy opened up 
in a higher-paid job. He felt sure 
he would make it because he was 
the senior man and had a pretty 
good record with the company. 
Among other things, the new job 
called for the ability to “use gauges 
and measuring tools to produce 
quality work.” 

Harvey was a little rusty on this 
phase of the requirements but felt 


he would pick it up quickly after 
his promotion. One morning, with 
no advance notice, he was called 
into the personnel office and asked 
to read a micrometer. He was un- 
able to do so. A junior employee, 
Harry Baker, was given the same 
test and passed it with flying colors. 
Baker got the job. 

The company defended its action 
on the grounds that it tested the 
employee in an actual task, one that 
was a vital part of the job, and he 
failed. What other proof is needed 
that he isn’t qualified. 


“I was nervous,” said Harvey. 
“This test was unfair. With a little 
practice I could learn to use the 
gadget. Teach me and give me a 
chance.” 

“We have a man who doesn't 
need any training. Baker can start 
right out at once, with no instruc- 
tion. He gets the job.” 


Was The Company: 
RIGHT []) WRONG [) 


What Arbitrator Robert S. Thomp- 
son ruled: 


“The testing procedure used here 
is discriminatory. At its whim, the 
company picks out some aspect of 
the job and uses it as a ‘test’. In 
this way, just by luck or chance, a 
junior employee might get a job over 
a senior man. I cannot accept the 
assumption that there must be in- 
itial competence in every and all 
aspects of a job. If a senior employee 
is generally competent he should 
be given a chance to work out on a 
new job. A test cannot be used as 
the SOLE reason for turning a man 
down unless it says so specifically 
in the union contract. Jim Harvey 
should get the promotion.” 





New Florida 
Corporations 


If you are interested in keep- 
ing tabs on all new Florida 
corporations being organized, 
ask us about Florida Trend's 
NEW FLORIDA CORPORA- 
TIONS LISTING SERVICE. 


For an example of how this 
information is compiled see 
page 30. 


Corporations are being formed 
in Florida at the rate of more 
than 1000 per month. Let 
Florida Trend show you how 
you can use this information 
to great advantage. Write or 
phone us today. Florida Trend, 
Phone 8-1885, P. O. Box 150, 
Tampa, Fla. 
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People ... and Changes 








Hertz American Express International, 
Ltd., has named WILLIAM A. REITER 
of Tampa Caribbean Zone manager. Reiter, 
whose administrative duties will cover 
Cuba, Curacao, Guadeloupe, Barbados, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Mexico, Panama, Puerto 
Rico, Tobago, Trinidad, Venezuela, and 
the Virgin Islands, will maintain head- 
quarters in Miami. He was formerly man- 
ager of Hertz operations at Miami Inter- 
national Airport. 

Named assistant to the zone managers 
of Hertz Corporation operations in Florida 
recently was CHARLES T. YOUNG, of 
Tampa, previously station manager in 
Jacksonville. 


Radiation, Inc., Melbourne, elected as 
directors ALFRED C. HOWARD and 
BAYARD WALKER at its spring meeting. 
Howard will fill the unexpired term of 
RANDOLPH Y. MATHENY, secretary, 
resigned, and Walker succeeds his brother, 
the late LOUIS WALKER. 

Howard who has been with Radiation 
since August as consultant on management 
and growth, lives in Ponte Vedra Beach. 
Walker, executive vice president and di- 
rector of Long Island Co., Ltd., lives in 
New York. 


South Florida Asphalt Company, Fort 
Lauderdale, has employed CHARLES 
S. E. DOBSON as operations manager. 
Dobson, whose work as a leading highway 
and airport enginer has taken him to three 
continents, was previously with the Barber- 
Greene Co., Aurora, Ill., road-building 
equipment firm. 

National Industrial Service Association 

wowe (NISA), at its recent 
convention in Miami, 
elected as its president 
for the coming year J. 
| ARTHUR TURNER, Jr., 
Tampa. Turner is vice 
president of Tampa Ar- 
mature Works. 

NISA, an international 
organization of electrical 

Turner and Industrial service 
shops, has more than 1,600 member firms. 





Florida Chapter of the American Society 
of Training Directors elected as its presi- 
dent JOHN A. BROWN, training coor- 
dinator for the Florida Power Corporation, 
at the spring meeting. ROBERT M. 
BURNS, representative of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Tampa, was named 
secretary-treasurer. 

Five vice presidents were chosen as 
follows: M. H. McKINNIS, Pensacola; 
MRS. MARGARET S. COGSWELL, Tal- 
lahassee; ALBERT A. BERTANI, Orlan- 
do; ROLAND F. THOMAS, Jr., Bartow; 
VIC BOTTICELLI, Miami. 
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Astronautics, Inc., a new company in 
Eau Gallie, has named ROBERT E. WIL- 
KINSON of South Patrick Shores vice 
president engineering resources and tech- 
nical support. 


American Cyanamid Company has pro- 
moted CHARLES L. EISENHART of 
Lakeland to triple superphosphate man- 
ager at its Brewster plant. Eisenhart suc- 
ceeds F. A. O'NEAL, who has been named 


assistant chief engineer. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, CPA, of Miami 
Beach, has joined Major Realty Corpora- 
tion, Miami, as comptroller. He had been 
comptroller for the Flor- 
ida Water and Utility 
Company since 1957. Be- 
fore coming to Florida 
from New York, Davidson 
had been comptroller for 
Silberman Fur Corpora- 
tion and prior to that had 
been associated with S. 

al D. Leidesdord & Com- 
Davidson pany and with Leon 
Lipton & Company, both certified public 
accountant firms. 

Major Realty also has appointed RON- 
ALD L. REICHEK research director. Rei- 
chek’s current assignment is that of making 
a market analysis and feasibility study of 
the 86 tracts of land owned by the firm 
in 19 counties. 


B. C. HIGH, assistant division super- 
intendent in Savannah, Ga., for the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the South 
Florida Division, with headquarters in 
Tampa. High succeeds R. L. MOTT, who 
has been transferred to Seaboard’s head- 
quarters in Richmond as manager of the 
railroad’s trailer-on-flatcar. traffic, a position 
newly created. High began his career with 
the Seaboard in 1942 and has served in 
various capacities since then. 


Management Research Institute, West 
Palm Beach, announces the affiliation of 
JACK PRIDGEN of Lakeland with the 
firm as director of public relations. Pridgen 
has been head of his own public relations 
firm in Lakeland. 


Recently elected vice president in charge 
of administration by the board of directors 
of Maule Industries, Inc., Miami, was 
E. J. HILL, who joined the firm a year 
ago as assistant to the president, F. K. 
FOSTER, who was re-elected. 


JAMES F. KNEPPER is now vice pres- 
ident of Industrial Finance Corporation in 
West Palm Beach. Knepper resigned as 
national advertising manager of the Palm 
Beach Post Times to accept the appoint- 
ment, 


HAROLD P. MOORE of International 
Minerals Chemical Corporation, Lakeland- 
Bartow, was elected president of the Tam- 
pa Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association to succeed WILLIAM 
L. WILLIAMS, manager of the General 
Electric apparatus department of Tampa. 
Others elected were: FLOYD J. MOON. 
EY of Gulf Fertilizer Company, first vice 
president; LES E. TRUELOCK of J. H. 
Williams Oil Company, second vice pres- 
ident; KERMIT R. SCHMIDT, Interna- 
tional Minerals Chemical Corporation, 
secretary; JOHN B. NEID of Jackson 
Grain Company, treasurer. Directors elect- 
ed were: KITTY NOBLE, Office Out- 
fitters, Inc.; PAUL SUTER, Marine Bank 
and Trust Company; LANDIS WILKIN- 
SON of Manpower, Inc. 


Florida Association of Mortgage Brokers, 
at an organizational meeting held in Winter 
Haven, elected J. W. HOUSEFIELD 
president. Housefield, mortgage broker of 
Winter Haven, was organizer of the group. 
Other officers elected were: RICHARD 
MORTON, Sarasota, vice president; 
LOUIS OSSINSKY, Daytona Beach, secre- 
tary; WALTER FALK, Miami, treasurer. 
State headquarters for the association will 
be at 277 Magnolia Avenue, Winter 
Haven. 


Allied Equipment, Inc., Miami, has an- 
nounced appointment of FORREST H. 
BOWEN as sales manager. Bowen was 
formerly with Neff Machinery, Inc. 


L. A. McLAUGHLIN, district manager 
for Southern Airways, Inc., in Jacksonville, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
stations, with headquarters in Atlanta. He 
has been with the air line since 1949. 


Tampa branch office of The Master 
Builders Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
a new field representative, serving Central 
Florida. He is FRANK J. KELLY, who 
joined the company in 1959, and who has 
served in various capacities in Cleveland. 
He will reside in Orlando. 


Announcement has been made by 
officials of Florida Automatic Controls 
Company, Tampa, of the ,, 
appointment of EVERT 
F. NORDSTROM, for- 
mer product manager of 
the American Instrument 
Division of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
of Stratford, Conn., as 
an addition to the firm. 
Nordstrom will give 
particular attention to Nordstrom 
the newly added American Instrument and 
Ashcroft Gauge Lines. This announcement 
came simultaneously with that of the com- 
pany’s moving into its new facilities. 
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Elmer J. Krauss, Inc., St. Petersburg, 
has a new director of development. He 
is CORBIE L. WILSON, 
former executive assist- 
tant to the president of 
Sirmons Corporations, 
who before coming to 
Florida had been general 
manager of Steel Build- 
ing Division, Parkers- 
burg-Aetna Corp., and = 
prior to that had spent * 
sx years with Reynolds 


— 





Wilson 
Metals Company, New York, N. Y. 


Florida Bankers Association installed 
WILLIAM R. BARNETT, president of 
the Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, 
as its new president at a banquet wind- 
ing up the association’s 66th annual con- 
vention. Barnett succeeds STANLEY E. 
WARNER, president of the Peoples Bank 
in Crescent City. Elected first vice presi- 
dent of the group was GEORGE H. 
BRANNER, president of the Bank of In- 
verness, and second vice president is A. 
L. ELLIS, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the First National Bank in 
Tarpon Springs. I. A. MAYFIELD, senior 
vice president of the First National Bank 
in Orlando, was elected treasurer. The 
executive vice president, FLOYD CALL, 
of Orlando, was reappointed. 


Appointment of JOHN J. STAFFORD 
director of sales of the Building Materials 
Division of Adams En- 
gineering Company, Inc., 
Miami, has been an- 
nounced. Stafford was 
| formerly with Truscon 
Division, Republic Steel 
_ Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, 
’ and before that was vice 
'» president and sales man- 

“2252 ager of Air Vue Products 
Stafford Corporation in Miami. 
The new appointment is in line with a 
new national expansion pattern under way 
by the Adams firm. 





Fee: 


R. E. McCARTHY, Tampa advertising 
agency executive, was named Advertising 
Man of the Year by the Tampa Advertis- 
ing Club and also was recipient of the 
Silver Award of the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America and Printers’ Ink Maga- 
zine. The awards were presented by 
LOUIS BENITO, Tampa _ advertising 
agency executive, at the annual installa- 
tion banquet. 

New Advertising Club officers installed 
were: ROBERT ENSSLIN, advertising 
executive of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
president; HENRY ALLEN, first vice 
president; WILLIAM GRAY, second vice 
president; MRS. ARLENE BALLINGER, 
secretary; MRS. JUNE CONNOR, treas- 
urer; JOHN HALL and COLBY ARM- 
STRONG, directors. 


Named Florida’s outstanding insurance 
man of the year by Florida State Uni- 
versity’s Insurance and Real Estate Society 
was TOM C. JOHNSON of Tampa. 





General Telephone has promoted eight 
employees in a reorganization of its mar- 
keting and sales department. 

Promoted to division sales managers 
are: J. R. VOLLICK, central division, 
Tampa; E. H. PETELLE, western divi- 
sion, St. Petersburg; F. E. DuBOSE, 
eastern division, Lakeland; and C. R. 
BOTHMAN, southern division, Sarasota. 
All four are former unit sales managers 
in their respective divisions. 

Four salesmen have been promoted to 
unit sales managers. They are: W. A. 
WARD and J. E. GRIFFIN, both in the 
central and western divisions, Tampa; E. 
A. CLARY, western division, St. Peters- 
burg; and A. W. KIMBALL, western 
division, Clearwater. 

THOMAS E. SCOTT, former St. Peters- 
burg unit sales manager, has been trans- 
ferred to the Tampa office as_ special 
service supervisor, and D. F. BROOKS, 
former Clearwater sales manager, has been 
transferred to St. Petersburg as unit sales 
manager. 


Ryder System, Inc., has announced the 
appointment of W. V. BROWN, Jr., as 
manager of its newly created Air Freight 
Department. Brown, a veteran of 14 years 
in the air freight business, was formerly 
with Eastern Air Lines and Riddle Air 
Lines. He will have his headquarters in 
Miami. 

Other appointments by Ryder System 
include that of ELDON R. BROWN- 
FIELD as comptroller and a vice presi- 
dent, who joined the Great Southern divi- 
sion of Ryder Truck Lines in Jacksonville 
in 1954 as a staff accountant. J. C. PAT- 
TERSON, former International Harvester 
executive, has been named director of 
purchasing, and GLEN W. HUBER is 
the new Northeast Region manager of 
Ryder Truck Rental, Inc. Huber, who for 
the past year has been director of purchas- 
ing for the system, headquartered in the 
Miami general offices, will transfer to 
Detroit to assume his new duties. 


Florida Power Corporation. stockholders 
added three new directors to the board 
at their annual meeting. Elected were 
J. SHIRLEY GRACY, H. K. McKEAN, 
senior vice presidents of the utility, and 
RICHARD H. SIMPSON, North Florida 
farmer and civic leader. 
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New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pensacola, Florida 
P. O. Box 1951 Phone: HEmliock 8-7521 








GULFSTREAM 
TRANSPORTATION 
ENGINEERING 


Traffic Management and Transportation 
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e* e @ 
1821 Gulf-to-Bay Bivd. 
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2 COLORGRAPHIC PHOTOENGRAYVERS INC. 


is pleased to announce the opening of its new plant 
staffed with expert craftsmen to supply your needs 
5) for color process and black & white engravings. 


1427 NORTHWEST 7th AVENUE, MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 
WALTER C. NICK 
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New Industries & Expansions 





APOPKA 

VULCAN MATERIALS CO. (exp.) 
—Manager: T. A. Vaughan. Product: 
concrete pipe. Bldg. Size: 40 acres. 
Est. No. Employed: 50. 
LUST & LONG PRECOOLER—Presi- 
dent: Grant R. Lust. Product: precool- 
ing plant. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 25. 

AUBURNDALE 
ROYAL CROWN COLA CO. (exp.)— 
Product: soft drinks. Bldg. Size: 20,- 
090 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 30. 

BOYNTON BEACH 
BEDA SERVICES—Temporary Ad- 
dress: 115 S. E. 14th Ave. Partner: 
Archie W. Ristau. Product: lamps and 
lighted shells. Est. No. Employed: 2. 

BRANDON 
BRANDON STATE BANK—Temporary 
Address: John Moore Road. President: 
Warren Cason. Product: Est. 
Production Date: Oct. 1, 

BREWSTER 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. (exp.) 
—Product: triple superphosphate. Est. 
Production Date: Feb. 1961. 

CAPE CANAVERAL MISSILE TEST ANNEX 
U. S. ARMY ENGINEERS (exp.)— 
Temporary Address: Atlantic Missile 
Range. Product: processing of photo- 
graphic film for missile shoots and 
maintenance of apparatus. Bldg. Size: 
16,000 sq. ft. Cost: $307,776.50. 

CAPE CORAL 
NINA SPORTSWEAR, (Brooklyn, N. 
Y.) (exp.)—Temporary Address: In- 
dustrial Park. President: William 
Strauss. Product: children’s wear. Est. 
Production Date: summer, 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
50-200. 

CLEAR SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
CORP. (exp.)—President: Justin T. 
Potter. Product: phosphate reck flota- 
tion. Cost: $1 million. 

CLEARWATER 
TEPRO COMPANY OF FLORIDA, 
INC. Temporary Address: 1302 Over- 
lea St. President: Melvin A. Thom: 
Product: precision electronic compo- 
nents. Est. Production Date: by end of 
1960. Bldg. Size: 12,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 125-250. 

CORAL GABLES 
ADCRAFT, INC.—Temporary Adress: 
4015 Aurora St. President: Winship G. 
Wrigley. Product: lithography & offset 
printing. Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 4. 
TED STEVENS, 


service. 
1960. 


INC.—Temporary 


Address: 4017 Aurora St. President: 
Ted Stevens. Product: custom wood 
cabinets and furniture. Bldg. Size: 


2,200 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 2. 
DADE CITY 

SUMNER TRUCK AND TRACTOR 
CONST. & SERVICE—Temporary Ad- 
dress: N. 7th St. Owner: Willard Eld- 
ridge. Product: hydraulic hoists, special 
machined parts. Production Date: 
Spring, 1960. Bldg. Size: 2,800 sq. ft. 
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No. Employed: 12. Payroll: $11,520 yr. 
DADE CITY METAL FABRICATING 
CO.—Address: 9005 N. 7th St. Presi- 
dent: Henry Vandergraff. Product: 
truck bodies, hydraulic hoists, material 
handling equipment. Est. Production 
Date: fall, 1960. Bldg. Size: about 
40x70. Est. No. Employed: 11 now, 
est. 60 when in full prod. Est. Payroll: 
$10,500 yr. 
DANIA 
SEMPERAD, INC.—President: C. B. 
Riles. Product: toys, electronic devices, 
etc. Est. No. Employed: 50-70. 
DeLAND 
U-MAK-IT PRODUCTS, INC. (exp.) 


—President: Frederick Stockhausen. 
Product: Fiberglas boat kits. 

DOVER 
OCEAN PRODUCTS, INC.—Vice 


President: Bob Levins. Product: proces- 
sed shrimp, oysters, scallops. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: July, 1960. Bldg. Size: 
20 acres. Est. No. Employed: 200. 
FORT LAUDERDALE 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSS PLATE 
CORP.—President: R. C: Thompson. 
Product: steel truss plates for inter- 
national market. Est. Production Date: 
1960. 
FORT MYERS 
BAYSHORE TILE CO., INC.—Rt. 2, 
Box 401. President: Jessie R. Pellum. 
Purchasing Agent: same. Product: 
Cement roof tile. Bldg. Size: 6,600 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 10 
TIP TOP TRANSIT MIX (Plant No. 2) 
(exp.)—Route 3m S. Tamiami Trail. 
President: Frank Finney. Product: 
ready mixed concrete. Bldg. Size: 
(portable plant). Est. No. Employed: 
3 


FORT MYERS METAL PRODUCTS, 
INC.—Temporary Address: Page Park. 
President: Kenneth L. Smith. Product: 
industrial heating & air conditioning 
equipment. Bldg. Size: 1,200 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 12. 

GAINESVILLE 
PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO. (exp.) 
—President: John W. Holeman. Prod- 
uct: soft drinks. Est. Production Date: 
mid-fall, 1960. Bldg. Size: 22,200 sq. 
ft. Cost: $350,000. 
SUNNYLAND PACKING CO. (exp.) 
—Manager: Thomas E. Hardee. Est. 
Production Date: summer, 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
40 additional. 

HAINES CITY 
NILSEN MANUFACTURING CO. of 
Addison, Ill. (exp.)—President P. J. 
Nilsen. Product: (electronics) trans- 
ducers and capacitors. Est. Production 
Date: Dec. 31, 1960. Bldg. Size: 10,- 
000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 30 plus. 

HIALEAH 
A. B. C. PILLOW MFG. CO.— 
Temporary Address: 5127 E. 10th Ave. 
President: Jerold P. Kadison. Product: 
decorative pillows. Bldg. Size: 2,100 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 3. 
ACCURATE SCREW MACHINE 


PRODUCTS & ENGINEERING, INc. 
—Temporary Address: 1050 E. 15th St. 
President: Chester S. Sumicz. Product: 
screw machine products. Bldg. Size: 
6,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 10, 


' 
' 
' 
! 
| 
| 
| 
' 


ALL FLORIDA PAINT MFG. CO— | 


Temporary Address: 1053 E. 41 St. 
Owner: Wesley Daum. Product: roof 
paint. Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. No, 
Employed: 1. 

ASTRON ELECTRO-DYNAMICS 
CORP.—Temporary Address: 4415 FE. 
10th Lane. President: George K. Haydu. 
Product: precision wire formed parts, 
stampings, and industrial gas burners. 
Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 10. 
FLORIDA 
Address: 120 W. 25 St. Partners: Mateo 
Fanmartin, Raul Vinas. Product: rec- 
ords “Kubaney.” Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 4. 
GRAND UNION CO. 
(exp.)—Temporary Address: 905 SE 
12th St. President: T. C. Butler. Prod- 


uct: warehouse. Bldg. Size: 135,000 
sq. ft. 

HARRIET OF MIAMI—Temporary 
Address: 472 S. E. 10 Ct. President: 
Agnes M. Brantman. Product: foam 


rubber decorative pillows. Bldg. Size: 
2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 4. 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTIC MOLDERS, 
INC.—Temporary Address: 680 W. 18 
St. President: Martin Dawson. Product: 
custom molding fabricators: Est. No. 
Employed: 10. 
KALANI DISPLAYS, INC.—Tempo- 
rary Address: 1056 E. 26 St. President: 
Terry Kalani. Product: Polynesian 
crafts. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 1. 
MASTER TOOL CO.—Temporary Ad- 
dress: 4767 E. 10 Lane. Partners: Bar- 
ney Ashworth, Paul Roos. Product: tool 
and die mfg., pumps, injection mold- 
ings, fixtures, small production runs. 
Bldg. Size: 1,800 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 3. 
PIERCECO, INC.—Temporary  Ad- 
dress: 4349 E. 10 Lane. Partners: G. 
Menaker, S. Pierce. Product: draperies. 
Bldg. Size: 2,800 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 2. 
VARIETY PLATING & FINISHING 
CO.—Temporary Address: 1055 E 
15 St. Owner: George Raymond. Produ- 
uct: metallizing on any material. Bldg. 
Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
15. 

HOLLYWOOD 
WELLESLEY, INC., affiliate of Sher- 
man Classics (Boston, Mass.) (exp.)— 
Temporary Address: 1515 N. 21st Ave. 
Associate: Harold Shenkel. Product: 
women’s sportswear. Bldg. Size: 67, 
000 sq. ft. Cost: $700,000. Est. No. 
Employed: 400. Est. Payroll $1% mil- 
lion. 

JACKSONVILLE 
JACKSONVILLE PAPER CO. (exp.) 
—Temporary Address: Highway Av- 
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enue. President: Thomas R. McGhee. 
Product: warehouse. Est. Production 
Date: July. Bldg. Size: 80,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $250,000-$500,000. 

THE MARYLAND COMPANIES 
(exp.)—Temporary Address: 5430 
Shawland Rd., Edgewood Industrial 
Park. Dist. Mgr.: J. H. Mott. Product: 
warehouse distrib. center for paper 
cups, soda straws, ice cream cones, 
plastic containers. Est. Production Date: 
April. Cost: $100,000. 

REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SUPPLY 
CO. (Atlanta) (exp.)—Temporary Ad- 
dress: Fla. Interstate Expressway. 
President: Paul H. Fox. Product: dis- 
tribution aluminum building supplies. 
Bldg. Size 38,000 sq. ft. (exp.). 

U. S. GYPSUM CO. (exp.)—Vice 
President: Andrew J. Watt. Product: 
chipboard papers. Est. Production 
Date: Feb. 1961. Bldg. Size: 166-400 
sq. ft. Cost: $ multi-million. Est. No. 
employed: 80 additional. 

GULF OIL CORP. (exp)—Temporary 
Address: Drummond Point. Division 
Manager: C. Bruce Gregory. Product: 
oil distribution. Est. Production Date: 
November, 1961. Size: terminal-docks. 
Cost: $1 million plus. 

MASTER BUILDERS CO. (exp.)— 
President: Stephen W. Benedict. Prod- 


uct: admixtures for improvement of 
cement. 

LACOOCHEE 
REVELL & PIERCE CORP.—Presi- 


dent: Walter Pierce. Product: plywood 
for kitchen cabinets, shelving. Bldg. 
Size: 35,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
81. 


LAKE BUTLER 


LAKE BUTLER APPAREL CO.— 
Temporary Address: P. O. Box 286. 
President: Norman H._ Stephenson. 
Product: men’s & boys’ slacks. Est. 
Production Date: May 15, 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Cost: $35,000. Est. 
No. Employed: 100. 


LAKE CITY 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CO., 
(exp. )—President: M. E. Raker. Prod- 
uct: mobile homes. Est. Production 
Date: Sept. 1960. Bldg. Size: 30,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 50. 


KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
(exp.)—Product: furniture manufac- 
turing. 

PARR MANUFACTURING - CORP. 


(exp. )—President: Mr. Parsons. Prod- 
uct: furniture manufacturing. Est. No. 
Employed: 65. 


LAKE WALES 


PETERSEN INDUSTRIES (exp.)— 
President: John E. Petersen. Product: 
hydraulic operated bulk loading equip. 
Est. No. Employed: 25 additional. 


LARGO 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (exp.)— 
Product: electronics. Cost: $500,000. 


LONGWOOD 
ALLEN’S CABINETS, INC. (exp.)— 
President: Allen Harvell & “Slim” 
Carmichael. Product: cabinets. Est. 


Production Date: 1961. 


MIAMI 


ABLE ORNAMENTAL IRON INDUS- 
TRIES, INC.—Temporary Address: 
5410 NW 14 Ave. President: Joseph 


Sardella. Product: ornamental iron, 
pilasters, pipe columns. Bldg. Size: 
2,800 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 3. 

ALFREDO OF MIAMI, INC.—Tem- 
porary Address: 2525 N. W. 2nd Ave. 
President: Alfredo DeAngelus. Product: 
ladies’ swim suits, sportswear, dresses. 


Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 4. 
AMERICAN MARC, INC. (exp.)— 


President: W. Denis Kendall. Product: 
Fiberglas pleasure boats. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: July. Bldg. Size: 100,- 
000 sq. ft. Cost: $500,000. Est. No. 
Employed: 100. 

ATLAS PRINTING & OFFSET CO. 
—Temporary Address: 435 N. W. First 
Ave. Owner: Fred Langmeyer. Product: 
printing and offset. Bldg. Size: 675 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 1. 

BUSY PRINTERS—Temporary  Ad- 
dress: 6850 Coral Way. Owner: Gil- 
bert Ridgard. Product: offset, letter- 
press. Bldg. Size: 625 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 2. 

CASH & CARRY PAINT, INC.— 
Temporary Address: 1470 N. W. 36 
St. President: C. I. Tearce. Product: 
house paint, interior and exterior. Bldg. 
Size: 1,200 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
g. 
CENTRAL 


WOODCRAFT—Tempo- 
rary Address: 2170 N. W. 7 Ave. 
President: Donato DeMeo. Product: 


cabinet, hi-fi cases, toys, wall plaques, 
packing cases. Bldg. Size: 1,500 sq ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 2. 
CROWN WROUGHT ALUMINUM 
FURNITURE CO.—Temporary Ad- 
dress: 3666 N. W. 49 St. President: 
Barney Labell. Product: solid wrought 
aluminum furniture, indoor and out- 
door. Bldg. Size: 8,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 10. 
DUPLICATING SERVICE, INC.— 
Temporary Address: 1037 S. W. First 
St. President: Deblois Milledge. Prod- 
uct: offset printing. Bldg. Size: 1,200 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. 
EASTERN AIR LINES (exp.)— 
Board chairman: Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer. Product: aircraft maintenance 
and overhaul base for jets and prop- 
jets. Est. Production Date: mid-1961. 
Bldg. Size: 500,000 sq. ft. Cost: $12 
million. Est. No. Employed: 2,000 or 
more. 
GAIL FASHIONS, INC.—Temporary 
Address: 323 N. W. First Ct. President: 
Harry . Rosenberg. Product: contract 
work—dresses. Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 10. 
HALLMARK INDUSTRIES CORP.— 
President: Paul Hanson. Product: sea- 
shell hosiery dryer and Malibu towel 
holder (plastic). Bldg. Size: 1,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 3. 
INTERNATIONAL REPTILE—Tem- 
porary Address: 1528 S. W. 8 St. 
Owner: Robert Valls. Product: leather 
goods, alligator bags. Bldg. Size: 500 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. 
LeCOULTRE ASSOCIATES, INC.— 
Temporary Address:3828 N. W. 37 Ct. 
President: Jack Macaluso. Product: 
steel fabrication and structural steel. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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| Need to Analyze 
| Your Public Relations? 











on the results of your public rela- 
tions program. You can see how 
many of your releases are pub- 
lished . . . what coverage is given 
to events you stage . . . what the 
editors are thinking. 


| Press clippings keep you informed 
| 
} 


Press clippings keep you informed 
of popular misconceptions that 
need to be corrected . . - they 
help you ride a wave of popular 
support ... help you invest your 
public relations and institutional 
advertising dollars wisely. Write 
for brochure. 





FLORIDA CLIPPING 
| SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 


| 
NEWSPAPERS - MAGAZINES 
TRADE PAPERS 
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ERVICE 


beautiful 


— cS 
SOUTHERN PHOTOPRINT SERVICE 
2704 W. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Floride 


Please send your reference folder to 


“SHOW-OFF” HiGloss 


Photographs 


“SHOW-OFF” your products with 
HiGloss photographs. 
When 8 x 10 glossy photographs 
are only $9.95 per 100, RIGHT 
FROM MIAMI, what more could 
you ask? Send for our reference 
folder .. . it gives all the details. 
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... New Industries & Expansions 


Bldg. Size: 12,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 22. 

MARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC.—Tem- 
porary Address: 137 N. E. 54 St. 
President: Marvin I. Langsam. Prod- 
uct: processing jalousie windows. Bldg. 
Size. 500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 6. 
MASTERCRAFT FURNITURE MFG. 
CO., INC.—Temporary Address 3823 
N. E. First Ct. President: Alex Shaye- 
witz. Product: custom furniture. Bldg. 
Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
3. 

MIAMI SKIRT—Temporary Address: 
2730 S. W. 27 Ave. Owner: Charles F. 
Berndt. Product: skirts (cotton, dacron, 
armel, denim, wool). Bldg. Size: 1,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 3. 
NEL-DOR FASHIONS, INC. Tem- 
porary Address: 3,500 N. Miami Ave. 
President: James Adeeb. Product: 
sportswear, housecoats. Bldg. Size: 
3,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 12. 
PARTY PIES—Temporary Address: 
252 N.E. 68 St. Manager: Sidney 
Pellar. Product: deluxe pies for res- 
taurants and hotels. Bldg. Size: 1,100 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 4. 
ROBERT ROSE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
—Temporary Address: 13016 S.W. 85 
Ave. Rd. President: Robert S. Wolk. 
Product: tubular metal items, metal 
stampings. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 8. 

MORRIS R. ROSENBERG—Tempo- 
rary Address: 1786 S. W. 8 St. Owner: 
Morris R. Rosenberg. Product: textile 
silk screen printing. Bldg. Size: 900 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. 

ROYAL PALM PRINTERS—Tempo- 
rary Address: 32 N. W. 20 St. Partners: 
C. Alonso, G. P. Guzman. Product: 
commercial printing. Bldg. Size: 800 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 2. 
STANDARD CUSHIONS, INC.—Tem- 
porary Address: 3663 N.W. 49 St. 
Partners: B. Perlman, R. Rothman. 
Product: furniture and boat cushions. 
Bldg. Size: 500 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 2.. 

SPONGE PACKING HOUSE—Tem- 
porary Address: 360 W. Flagler St. 
Owner: Andres Dworin. Product: 
sponge processing. Bldg. Size: 3,500 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 20. 
CHAUNCEY STONE DRESS—Tem- 
porary Address: 2550 N. W. 5 Ave. 
Designer: George Castelli. Product: 
misses’ dresses. Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 30. 

STUCCO & PLASTER AIDS, INC.— 
Temporary Address: 13109 S. W. 85 
Ave. Rd. President: Thomas Phillips 
III. Product: admixture for stucco and 
mortar. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 10. 

VENDOME STYLES, INC.—Tem- 
porary Address: 2921 N. W. 6 Ave. 
President: Soli H. Moustake. Product: 
ladies dresses, sportswear, bathing 
suits. Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 10. 

WOOD BUILDERS, INC.—Tempo- 
rary Address: 2281 N. W. 27 Ave. Pres- 
ident: S$. W. Guthrie. Product: lawn 
furniture, furniture frames. Bldg. Size: 
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1,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 2. 


NICHOLS 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
CORP. (exp.)—President: Justin T. 
Potter. Product: diammonium _phos- 
phate. Est. Production Date: fall, 1960. 
Cost: $1 million plus. 


NORTH MIAMI 


CROWN PRESS—Temporary Address: 
785 N. E. 125 St. Owner: Harry Gerber. 
Product: commercial printing. Bldg. 
Size: 1,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
iF 

FERRO CORP.  (exp.)—Temporary 
Address: Sunshine State Indust. Park. 
Product: fiber glass for boats and plastic 
colorants. Est. Production Date: end 
of 1960. Bldg. Size: 15,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 25. 

FLORIDA CRATING, INC.—Tempo- 
rary Address: 1480 N. E. 131 St. Pres- 
ident: M. Schoenberg. Product: ship- 
ping pallets, KD stock furniture frames, 
shipping crates. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 10. 

TRUITT’S PRINTING—Temporary 
Address: 12535 N. E. 7 Ave. Owner: 
Christie N. Truitt. Product: commercial 
printing. Bldg. Size: 650 sq ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 2. 


NORTH MIAMI BEACH 


THE HEAD LINE CO.—Temporary 
Address: 17220 N. W. 2nd Ct. Presi- 
dent: R. H. Giller. Product diagnostic 
surgical instruments. Bldg. Size: 3,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 4. 


ORLANDO 


MODERN ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CO.—Temporary Address: 1604 S. 
Smith St. Manager: Ken Hall. Product: 
tool, die, product design & engineering. 
Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 24. 

LINDER INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
CO.—Temporary Address: Lancaster 
Road. President: Scott Linder. Product: 
heavy machinery—rental and sales. 
Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 10. 

HURST INDUSTRIES—Temporary 
Address: 1235-27th St. Owner: Sidney 
Skoff. Product: custom aluminum 
awnings & patios. Bldg. Size: 3,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 15. 
ELECTRO-TECH., INC. (exp.)— 
Temporary Address: 307-27th St., Lake 
Holden Industrial Park. Manager: 
Gerald E. Rehbein. Product: scientific 
electrical instruments. Bldg. Size: 2,- 
500 sq. ft. 

ORLANDO DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. (exp.) Product: newspaper pub- 
lishing. Bldg. Size: 48,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $1.5 million. 

COLOR WHEEL PAINT CO.— 
Temporary Address: 4304 W. Colonial 
Dr. Partners: Donald Straube and 
Charles Straube. Product: manufacture 
water base paint; wholesale outlet 
store. Bldg. Size: 2,000. 

ALUMINUM BUILDING CORP.— 
Temporary Address: 1405 Sligh Blvd. 
President: Jack Jackson. Product: car 
ports, windows, etc. Bldg. Size: 4,- 
000 sq. ft. 

ATLIND INDUSTRIES — Temporary 


_ plied 





Address: 3602 S. O. B. T. President: 
E. L. Sellers. Product: metal buildings 
(sells and erects). Bldg. Size: 2,009 
sq. ft. 

B. & D. CO.—Temporary Address: 
926 N. Orange Ave. President: Floyd 
Cooper. Product: research and design 
consultant service. Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 10. 

WOODS TILE CO.—Temporary Ad- 
dress 1020 Sligh Blvd. President: Pay| 
Woods. Product: tile products (whole- 
sale distributor). Bldg. Size. 3,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 10. 
PEPSI-COLA CO. (exp. )—Temporary 
Address: Division & Michigan St., Lake 


Holden Industrial Park. Manager: 
Henry Hyde. Product: soft drinks, 
Bldg. Size: 30,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 100. 

COVERT INDUSTRIES, INC— 
Temporary Address: 1362 Formosa 


Drive. President: Stephen Cook. Prod- 
uct: precision tool work. Bldg. Size: 
1,000 sq. ft. 

POLYTECH RESEARCH, INC— 
Temporary Address: 25 N. Texas Ave. 
Sec.-Treas.: J. A. Strong. Product: ap- 
research on _ industrial instru- 
mentation nondefense (paper). Bldg. 
Size: 3,000 sq. ft. 

YORKTOWN CABINETS—Manager: 
Jean Rappold. Product: cabinets. Bldg. 
Size: 20,000 sq. ft. Est. No. employed: 
50. 

CABINETS, INC. (Div. of Air Control 
Products Co., Inc.)—Manager: Bill 
Sweeney. Product: cabinets. Bldg. Size: 
10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 60. 
AMERICAN BAKERIES CoO. (exp.)— 
Temporary Address: Lake Holden In- 
dustrial Park. Vice President: G. G. 
Grant. Product: Merita bakery items. 
Est. Production Date: Jan. 1, 1961. 
Bldg. Size: 71,000 sq. ft. Cost: $1.25 
million. Est. No. Employed: 400. Est. 
Payroll: $2 million (year). 
BARRETT COIL CO., INC—Tempo- 
rary Address: 1611 W. Smith Ave. 
President: John Barrett. Product: elec- 
tronic coils. Bldg. Size: 1,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 10. 

SMYTHE TRUSS CORP.—Temporary 
Address: 1303 Second Ave. President: 
John Smythe. Product: custom and pre- 
fabricated roof trusses. Bldg. Size: 
12,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 10. 
ASSOCIATED TESTING LABORA- 
TORIES, INC.—Temporary Address: 
1112 Salina Ave., W. P. Manager: Jack 
Korman. Product: electronic tester. 
Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 20. 

SEVEN-UP BOTTLING CO. (exp.)— 
President: George Wright, Jr. Product: 
soft drinks. Est. Production Date: Jan., 
1961. Bldg. Size: 17,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 26-50 additional. 

THE MARTIN CO. (exp.)—Tempo- 
rary Address: Sand Lake Rd. Vice 
President: G. T. Willey. Product: 
missiles. Est. Production Date: early 
fall. Bldg. Size: 75,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 1,200. 


PLANT CITY 


TAMPA ELECTRIC CO. (exp.)— 
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Temporary Address: Haines & Thomas 
Sts. President: W. C. MacInnes. Prod- 
uct: service. Bldg. Size: 7,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $180,000. 

PORT TAMPA CITY 
NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. 
President: F. A. Manske: 
gypsum wallboard, lath, sheathing, 
plasters. Est. Production Date: late 
1961. Bldg. Size: 170,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$6-8 million. Est. No. Employed: 150- 
200. Est. Payroll: $1,040,000. 


(exp. )— 
Product: 





UINCY 

- EVERETT-WARREN LUMBER CO., 
INC. (exp.)—President: Gary A. 
Everett. Product: oak flooring. Est. 
Production Date: June, 1960. 
QUINCY TELEPHONE CO. (exp.)— 
President: Mitchell N. Drew. Product: 
service for 1,880 additional subscribers. 
Est.. Production Date: within year. 
Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Cost: $1,570,- 
000. 
PAT HIGDON INDUSTRIES — 
Owner: Pat Higdon. Product: juvenile 
furniture. Est. Production Date: July. 
Bldg. Size: 12,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed 12-25. Est. Payroll $40,000- 
$50,000 yearly. 

RIVIERA BEACH 
CARIBBEAN HOMES OF FLA.— 
Product: plastic pre-fabricated homes. 
Bldg. Size. 100,000 sq. ft. Cost: $2,- 
750,000. Est. No. Employed: 450. 

ST. AUGUSTINE 
THE DOBBS BROTHERS CO. (exp.) 
—President: Francis J. Dobbs. Product: 
book binding. Est. Production Date: 


June, 1960. Est. No. Employed: 25 
additional. 

SAN CARLOS PARK : 
TRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(exp.)—Product: aircraft parts. Est. 
No. Employed: 25-150. 

ST. CLOUD 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. (exp.)—Su- 
perintendent: Ray Bouvier. Product: 


Mercury outboard motors. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: by end of year. Bldg. Size: 
25,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 100. 
ST. PETERSBURG 
PINELLAS PENINSULA GENERAL 
ELECTRIC (exp.)—AEC area office 
mgr.: Henry A. Nowak. Product: 
Atomic Energy laboratory & engineering 
facilities. Bldg. Size: 32,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $500,000. 
FALCON TOOL CORP.—President: 
John Ruppel. Product: precision ma- 
chining. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 25. 
SOUTH MIAMI 
PETRY, INC.—Temporary Address: P 
O. Box 1091. President: C. B. Petry. 


Product: printing and photoengraving. 
Bldg. Size: 1,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 10. 

TALLAHASSEE 


SOUTHERN HOME MANUFACTUR- 
ING CORP. (exp.)—President: Lee A. 
Everhart. Product: pre-fabricated 
houses. Est. Production Date: mid- 
summer. Bldg. Size: 50,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 30-50. 

VULCAN MATERIALS CO. (exp.)— 
Manager: Frank Moore. Product: con- 
crete pipe. Bldg. Size: 50,000 sq. ft. 


TAMPA 

ANDERSON SURGICAL SUPPLY 
(exp.)—Temporary Address: Morgan 
and Platt Sts. President: T. Emmett 
Anderson, Jr. Product: warehouse for 
physicians’ and hospital supplies. Est. 
Production Date: July, 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 5,500 sq. ft. 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
(exp. )—1306 Yaga Central Ave. 
President: Charles Licthicg A' 
Product: Printing & pe 





Size. 1,300 sq. ft. (additional). 

METAL AND THERMIT CORP. 
(exp. )—Temporary Address: U.S. Hwy. 
301, Industrial Park. Vico President: 
J. K. Parks. Product a 


deti pe 
reclamation of scrap se Lg eet ina . 


duction Date: late 1960. 
AIR REDUCTION -- ate, 
porary Address: 14th Ave. & 66th St. 
President: John A. Hill. Product: liquid 
oxygen, nitrogen and argon. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: fall, 1960. Cost: Multi- 
million dollar. Est. No. Employed: 50. 
Est. Payroll: $260,000. 
NATIONAL BANK OF TAMPA— 
Temporary Address: N. Himes and W. 
Hillsborough. Chm. of Bd.: William 
Earl Thompson. Product: service. Est. 
Production Date: Nov. 1. Bldg. Size: 
6,300 sq. ft. 
MARINE BANK (exp.)—President: 
Joseph F. Cornelius. Product: service. 
Est. Production Date: December, 1961. 
Bldg. Size: 140,000 sq. ft. Cost. $4,- 
000,000. 
SUN-AIR PRODUCTS MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. (Miami Ventilated Awn- 
ings) (exp.)—Temporary Address: 
7414-16 Florida Ave. President: Ben- 
jamin Harrow. Product: awnings, 
screened-in rooms, carports, utility 
rooms, cabana rooms, door hoods, 
louvred shutters, room dividers. 
TAMPA ELECTRIC CO. (exp.) Tem- 
porary Address: Grant & Alexander 
Sts. President: W. C. MacInness. Prod- 
uct: service. Est. Production Date: 
August, 1960. 

UMATILLA 
ELECTRON MACHINE CoO. (exp.)— 
Vice President: Francis Reed. Product: 
industrial electronics. Bldg. Size: 12,- 
000 sq. ft. (exp.). Est. No. Employed: 
30 additional. 

VERO BEACH 
DUDLEY LOCK CORP. Crystal Lake, 
Ill. (exp.)—President: Joseph M. 
Muntner. Product: combination locks 
for school, gymnasium lockers. Bldg. 
Size: 25,000 sq. ft. Cost: $218,000. 
Est. No. Employed: 60-100. 
SOUTHEASTERN EQUIPMENT CO. 
(exp.)—Temporary Address: Airbase, 
Main St. and Walker Ave. President: 
E. L. Faulman. Product: manufacturing 
racks and repairing draglines. Bldg. 
Size: 10,000 sq. ft. 

WEST HOLLYWOOD 
CITIZENS BANK OF BROWARD 
COUNTY (exp.)—Temporary Address: 
Washington St. President: Charles W. 
Lantz. Product: service. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: June, 1960. Bldg. Size: 
11,000 sq. ft. additional. Cost: $200,- 
000. 
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Who Makes 
Selling Policy? 


A recent FLORIDA TREND 
survey of its circulation asked 
readers this question: 


“If the company needed to 
expand its sales effort or 
territory, whose opinion 
would mean most in mak- 
ing an action decision?” 


Percentagewise, here is how 
a representative group of 
TREND subscribers answered: 


Myself 51.0% 

Others under me 11.5% 

Myself and others with 
equal authority 13.4% 


A superior and myself 13.8% 
Others 10.4% 


Nearly 90 per cent of the 
TREND readers queried would 
be influential in making an 
action decision regarding their 
company’s sales effort or terri- 
torial expansion. 


TREND also found that 52.7 
per cent of its readers are en- 
gaged in businesses which 
grossed sales of over $1 million 
last year. 


To get complete information 
on these and other facts about 
our circulation, ask for the 
booklet Buying Influence and 
Readership Evaluation. Write: 
Florida Trend, P. O. Box 150, 
Tampa. 


FLORIDA 
or MAGAZ/NE 
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Tallahassee Letter 








IMPROVED DRAINAGE ASSURED-—Gov. LeRoy Col- 
lins’ signature has made $1% million in federal 
disaster funds available to 13 Central Florida counties 
hit by heavy spring rains. To be used largely for 
drainage projects, $750,000 goes to Orlando and 
Orange County, $40,000 to Tampa and Hillsborough 
County, the rest is to be scattered among the 11 other 
stricken counties. In the meantime, the South and 
Central Flood Control District has adopted a budget 
of approximately $5 million. 


LIVING BEYOND MEANS—Eleven Southern states, 
including Florida, are spending in excess of income, 
a Department of Commerce report shows. In the past 
decade Florida spending moved up from $225 million 
to $707 million, 214 per cent; state debt increased 
from $15% million to $25034 million, 1,514 per cent; 
and tax collections increased from $14644 million to 
$47134 million, 222 per cent. Spending in 1959 ex- 
ceeded revenue by $12% million. 


$2 MILLION INSURANCE SAVING—A new type 
package policy, which will be written by most stock 
and mutual casualty companies, will save Florida 
homeowners more than $2 million a year in premiums, 
State Insurance Commissioner J. Edwin Larson has 
announced. Over-all average rate reduction will be 
22 per cent with the new policy available in five forms 
covering a wide range of losses, liability, and medical 
expenses. 


VIE FOR TRAVEL TRADE-Railroads and air lines 
are making strong bids for vacation business. Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad has cut round-trip fares 
through November 15 for package plans that include 
transportation, hotel and sightseeing facilities in 
Florida, the North, the West, and in Canada. The 
number of air travelers to Miami dropped 16 per 
cent in March over a year ago while Seaboard re- 
ported a 30 per cent gain. Delta Air Lines is offering 
new round-trip daily service between Tampa and 
Detroit. Northeast Airlines has established a summer 
non-stop night tourist flight from Tampa to New 
York and Boston. Capital Airlines now offers a de- 
luxe daycoach service from Tampa to Atlanta, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo and Rochester with Atlanta connec- 
tions for Cleveland and Detroit. 


TURNING TO TIMBER—Florida industries are in- 
vesting in Florida tree farms. Martin Company, 
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which produces missiles in the Orlando area, has 
planted 500,000 pine seedlings on 7,000 acres in 
Centra! Florida and will put the pine forest revenues 
into additional plantings. American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, a phosphate firm at Mulberry, 
leads all such companies in timber plantings. Of its 
28,000 acres of timber, 13,000 are in planted pine land. 
AAC has entered the gum rosin production field, has 
some 10,000 new gum “faces” in 8,000 trees and in 
two years will begin tapping trees on its 20-year-old 
slash pine plantation. 


AGE-OLD STRUGGLE GOES ON-Site of the fifth 
federal plant seeking a cheap way to make fresh water 
out of salt water will be chosen in October from 
among 15 East Coast cities, including Key West and 
Port Orange in Florida. Construction, to cost in excess 
of $1 million, is set after July 1, 1961. Fresh water is 
now being produced at a Galveston plant for less 
than $1 per 1,000 gallons, well above the average 30 
cent cost of tap water but under the $1.05 cost in 
Key West, where fresh water is piped 90 miles from 
the mainland. New laboratory stage processes in the 


seven-year-old program promise below 50 cents per 
1,000 gallons cost. 


UNCLE SAM SENDS LITTLE BACK—Federal grants- 
in-aid to Florida totaled $181 million last year, up 
$31 million, but represented only 14 cents of every 
federal tax dollar collected in the state—not including 
hidden taxes. Grants included $54 million for high- 
ways, $30 million old age assistance, $18 million for 
veterans, $15% million aid to dependent children, 
$16% to agriculture, $9 million to schools, $8 million 
for unemployment compensation, $6.8 million to 
National Guard and $4.7 million to blind. Five-year 
federal tax collections in Florida, through 1959, 
reached $4.6 billion of which $663% million came 
back in aid. Record federal tax collections of $410 
million are reported this year, up $56 million. 


NO GRIPE ABOUT FISHING—Bumpy, poorly marked 
roads was the big complaint of Florida tourists in 
1959, just as it was the year before. A State Develop- 
ment Commission survey showed that 1144 million 
visitors came to Florida last year, up 50 per cent 
over 1958 (some increase due possibly to better 
counting methods), that the winter tourists stayed 
twice as long and spent twice as much as the summer 
ones, that 41 per cent commented favorably on their 
stay. Some complaints: traffic laws, high prices, dis- 
courtesy, state and in-city transportation, insects. 
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NOW AVAILABLE TO YOUB sda 


How top companies 
reduce worker tension 


en 


cut payroll wastes 












THOUSANDS OF BUSINESS LEADERS HAVE ALREADY BENEFITED 


TAMPA 

ST. PETERSBURG 
CLEARWATER 
SARASOTA 
BRADENTON 
ORLANDO 
JACKSONVILLE 
MIAMI 

FT. MYERS 
PANAMA CITY 
PENSACOLA 





Muzak — Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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FROM THESE FREE MANAGEMENT BOOKLETS 


If you are interested in increasing productivity, improving work quality, 


minimizing personnel turnover and absenteeism, reducing tension and 


improving morale—these free booklets will tell you how Muzak work 
music can effect important payroll savings and increased profits for 


your company. Both are loaded with facts, figures and results. Both are 


yours without obligation simply by mailing the coupon. 


Tropical Music Service, Inc.—219 S. Packwood—Tampa, Fla. 


Please send me without obligation your booklets, 
“An Answer To Worker Tension” and “‘How Muzak Affects Profits."” 


We are especially interested in: 


() Reducing absenteeism and labor turnover [| Increasing productivity per worker 

1) Lessening friction among employees () Reducing errors and improving work quality 
eee 
TE OE EE ainticnd ton scscbucbwindintinan , . Number of Employees_-....-...- 
NN ciilotindiccnntniviindtastnnetnetion ln datinmiinahwonuntiatapaghe 
sia ctinccstacdiricecssianiastlsibindadecanicthivletincgtlaihtaipiaapilacaiiica tin ee ee 


Also available: A new film, ‘‘The Muzak Benefit Story.” 
Check here if you'd like us to arrange a private showing for you. 
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WHY ALL PRINTING J 


Printing is an art but a printer is human. If 
he’s printing your four-color catalog the day 
his wife belted him with her frying pan your 
catalog might suffer, too. 

That is why our agency production man 
has value. Printers are human but he is not. 

He knows good printing and how to make 
it better, demands perfection every step of the 
way, can maintain the quality of your job and 
keep the overall cost of printing down. 


OBS ARE 


” 


NOT ALIKE 


If you know your way around a print shop, 
how to buy paper right and have mastered the 
gang-run, fine. But if not, call us in. 

We’re as interested in producing your price | 
lists as your advertising campaigns. And if? 
you must know, our production manager has 
supervised some of the most exciting printing 
jobs ever created. 

WESCO ADVERTISING, 811 COURT ST. 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA / PH. 3-5995 


Serving the entire southeast 
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